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pleasure—new faces, new places, new things to do, 
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Summer on glacier-cloaked Mt. Rainier. Indians to 
guide you into the primal regions of Olympic Pen- 
insula—ocean beaches, mountain lakes, too. Cruises 
on Puget Sound to quaint Victoria and Vancouver. 
Tell us the time ana money you have to spend. 
We'll help you plan a trip. Mail coupon below. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


The National Education Association, 
Atlanta, Georgia, June 28-July 2, 1929. 





World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, Geneva, Switzerland, July 25- 
August 4, 1929. 





Fifth International Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship, Elsinore, 
Helsingor, Denmark, August 8-21, 1929. 





Illinois Valley Division of the I. S. T. A. 
Ottawa, October 10 and 11, 1929. Speak- 
ers engaged: Tom Skeyhill, soldier, poet, 
traveler; Frank D. Boynton, superintend- 
ent of schools, Ithaca, New York; Presi- 
dent J. C. Brown, N. I. 8S. T. C. 





Black Hawk Division of the I. 8. T. A., 
Moline, October 11, 1929. 





Southeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Rob- 
inson, October 10 and 11, 1929. 





Rock River Division of the I. 8. T. A, 
DeKalb, October 18, 1929. 





Annual State Meeting of the I. S. T. A. 
at Springfield, December 26, 27, 28, 1929. 





Officers of the divisions of the I. S. T. 
A. and other educational organizations, 
should notify the editors of the JJlineis 
Teacher of the time, place, and program 
features of future meetings as soon as 
they are determined. 


Economy Not a Master Word 

Economy is an important word, but 
it is not a master word. It is a word 
that men may die for the lack of, but 
it is not a word that they will willingly 
die for. It is a minor word. It has sig- 
nificance only as means to an end. In 
itself it has no immortality. It is unable 
to survive defeat. One stroke of disaster 
and it is laid low. It is not a marching 
word for an advancing civilization. It 
establishes itself on the status quo, fights 
with its back to the wall, and dies ‘n the 
trenches. It never leaps out of the 
trenches and strews its dead across No 
Man’s Land to storm some barricaded 
city. It walks by sight, and not by faith, 
and hope, and courage. 

As opposed to reckless waste, it repre- 
sents a positive virtue. As suggesting 
merely the selfish conservation of self 
and one’s substance, it represents at best 
only a negative virtue. As the basis of 
either individual or national policy, such 
a virtue is both futile and pathetic. As 
Emerson trenchantly observes: “How 
prudently most men sink into nameless 
graves, while now and then a few forget 
themselves into immortality!” Civiliza- 
tion advances on the feet of men who 
dream and go forward, and dig themselves 
in and die, and leave their bones as mark- 
ers along the way to guide succeeding 
generations. A wise expenditure of both 
oneself and one’s substance exalteth a 
nation, but a foolish extravagance is a 
reproach to any people. “There is that 
scattereth, and yet increaseth; and there 
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is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty.”"—T. Wingate 
Andrews, President North Carolina Bdu- 
cation Association, 1928. 





Appointment of Delegates to 
Atlanta Meeting 


To Affiliated Associations: 

Each annual meeting of the National 
Education Association is of growing im- 
portance. Atlanta will be the scene of 
meetings of greatest value to every state 
and local association. In order that your 
state may receive full benefits, every 
local association should be represented 
as well as a full delegation from the 
state. Blanks for reporting names and 
addresses of delegates and temporary 
credential cards have been sent from 
headquarters in Washington to every af- 
filiated association. Kindly see that 
names are reported promptly. A card in- 
dex is made up as soon as names are 
reported. Make your plans for Atlanta 
now. Do not delay!—Harriett M. Chase, 
Chief Assistant to the Secretary N. B.A. 





Kronborg Castle, the famous scene of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, has been graci- 
ously lent to the International Confer- 
ence of the New Education Fellowship 
for its meetings. Built in 1575 and re- 
cently renovated, it is a fine example of 
renaissance architect. Its main hall, 
seating about 2000 persons, overlooks the 
sea and is a perfect setting for lectures. 
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Editorial Notes and Comment 


The Legislative Campaign 


N THE date this is written, 

April 22, we are in the most 

critical stage of our legis- 

lative campaign. One bill 
has been passed and approved; four 
or five most constructive bills are ‘‘on 
the calendar’’ and need active sup- 
port; two of our recommendations 
have not yet been embodied in bills; 
and a few destructive measures are 
threatened. 

The bill that has become a law was 
senate bill No. 150 by Mr. Cuthbert- 
son, codifying and clarifying the com- 
pulsory attendance laws. 

The most important of our recom- 
mended bills now on the calendar are 
as follows: 

Senate Bill No. 113, by Mr. Cuth- 
bertson, which raises slightly the 
minimum requirements for obtaining 
teachers’ certificates. This bill passed 
the Senate on March 13, was recom- 
mended by the House Committee on 
Education on March 27, and went to 
third reading in the House on April 
5. There it has stood for over two 
weeks awaiting the final roll call. It 
needs strong support from out over 
the State at once. 

Senate Bill No. 355, by Mrs. Bohrer, 
makes increased appropriations to 
the State Normal Schools. This bill 
has passed the Senate, has been rec- 
ommended by the House Committee 
on Appropriations, and is on first 
reading in the House. If given strong 
support, this bill will probably pass. 

House Bill No. 307, by Mr. Robin- 
son, provides that eight months 
shall be the minimum school term. 
This bill was recommended by the 
House Committee on Education and 
has gone to third reading in the 
House, where it has been for three 
weeks. We hope to have it called 
up on third reading soon, but it needs 
help to assure its passage. 

House Bill No. 201, by Mr. Waller, 
appropriates $13,000,000 a year to 
the state school fund. This bill was 
introduced and sent to the House 
Committee on Appropriations on 
February 14. We finally got Chair- 
man Tice of that committee to set 
Wednesday, April 17, for a hearing 
on this bill. At this committee hear- 
ing last Wednesday, there appeared 
many representatives of as many in- 
terested organizations, who gave the 
most convincing reasons why the bill 
should be enacted. After an hour’s 
discussion, a motion was made to re- 
duce the amount named in the bill 
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from $13,000,000 to $10,000,000, but 
this motion failed to carry. Then a 
motion was made to recommend the 
bill in its original-form, and this mo- 
tion carried by a vote of 28 to 1. 
The member who voted in the nega- 
tive afterward changed his vote to 
the affirmative, making the final rec- 
ord 29 to 0; but on the next day 
he moved to reconsider the question. 
Somebody objected, and such recon- 
sideration was deferred until tomor- 
row, April 23, when the motion will 
be renewed. By the time you read 
this, it is probable that the commit- 
tee will have decided what it will 
recommend. 

Whatever happens in the commit- 
tee or on the floor of the House, it is 
now apparent that it is necessary for 
the advocates of $13,000,000 a year to 
keep up a strong, active, fighting 
campaign until the bill is signed by 
the Governor. The reason given by 
the committee for the proposed re- 
duction was that the Governor ob- 
jects to any amount over $10,000,000 
a year to the state school fund. 


Bills Connected With 
Reassessment: 

The bills advocated by the teach- 
ers to promote the reassessment of 
Cook County and to remedy situa- 
tions caused by such reassessment 
have been passed and probably ap- 
proved. 

House Bill No. 633, by Mr. Weeks, 
amends Section 189 of the school 
law so as to increase the educational 
tax rate in the Chicago district for 
two years. The Chicago Board of 
Education declares this bill is neces- 
sary to meet the present financial 
crisis in Chicago, but others question 
the advisability of introducing it at 
this time. 

Senate Bills Nos. 340, 341 and 342, 
by Mr. Barr, amend the revenue 
laws in accordance with the Joint 
Legislative Revenue Committee, the 
Illinois Joint Tax Conference, and 
the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, and should be enacted. 

There are several other bills of 
more or less value and many bills 
affecting the schools in minor ways, 
but the limits of our space prevent 
their discussion here. 
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Some of the questionable bills are 
as follows: 

Several bills providing for state 
uniformity of text books. I under- 
stand that the proponents of these 
bills have given them up in their 
original form and that a sub-commit- 
tee is trying to work out a bill that 
may prove practicable. 

Senate Bill No. 385, by Mr. Mills, 
validates all the changes in bounda- 
ries made by the ex-officio board pro- 
vided in the law of 1927. 

House Bills Nos. 236 and 237, by 
Mr. Juul, are designed to make it 
easy for the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation to dispose of school lands. 

House Bill No. 269, by Mrs. Mc- 
Adams, provides that elections for 
members of boards of education be 
held on the same day as city elec- 
tions. 

House Bill No. 626, by Mr. Me- 
Donough, makes it mandatory for 
the County Superintendent of 
Schools to change boundaries of high 
school districts or to form new dis- 
tricts upon petition of two thirds of 
the voters in the territory to be 
changed or in the proposed new dis- 
trict. 

Possibly this bill is as good as we 
can obtain, but it seems to me to have 
one or two serious faults. A strong 
lobby is here advocating a really dan- 
gerous bill that, if enacted, will 
prove ruinous to many township and 
community high school districts. The 
high school people should wake up 
to this danger. 

The bill for redistricting each 
county was sent by Senator Cuth- 
bertson to the Legislative Reference 
Bureau to be shaped for introduc- 
tion ; but it was returned to him with 
the opinion that it was unconstitu- 
tional and should not be introduced. 

No member of the General Assem- 
bly could be found who was willing 
to introduce the bill providing for a 
county board with the very limited 
powers given in the proposed bill, 
not because the powers were limited, 
but because the powers assigned 
were too great. It seems that any- 
thing suggesting a county school dis- 
trict or an additional taxing body 
is very unpopular with this Gener- 
al Assembly. 

Of course much more might be said 
about this campaign and the numer- 
ous bills introduced or proposed. But 
all we have space for now is this 
final plea: 

Give strong and immediate support 
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to the Waller bill (H. B. 201) for 
$13,000,000 a year to the state school 
fund or the most liberal amount the 
legislature and the governor are will- 
ing to appropriate; the Cuthbertson 
bill (S. B. 113) amending the cer- 
tification law; the Robinson bill 
(H. B. 307) providing the min- 
imum school term of eight months; 
and the Bohrer bill (S. B. 355) 
for increased normal school appro- 
priations. Of course those of you 
who receive the legislative bulletins 
each week or two should follow di- 
rections and keep up a strenuous cam- 
paign until the General Assembly ad- 
journs sine die.—R. C. M. 

[April 24. Just before this went 
on the press, the House Committee on 
Education met and reconsidered its 
vote of April 17, amended the Waller 
Bill to $10,000,000 a year and rec- 
ommended that it do pass. ] 





We Are a State 

F OR twenty years or more the teach- 

ers of Illinois, many members of 
boards of education, and other citizens 
have advocated large increases in the 
state school fund. But now since it 
has reached $8,000,000 a year we oc- 
easionally hear objectors to the state 
school fund complain that a certain 
county, city, or district pays into such 
fund more than it receives back in 
the apportionment. In fact this ar- 
gument is often used by those who 
find it politically expedient to main- 
tain a low state tax rate and by those 
who take in school matters a view- 
point more narrow than in the sup- 
port of other public enterprises in 
which the State has an obligation. 

Of course any person who thinks 
clearly knows that there is absolute- 
ly no use to have any state school 
fund if every county, city, district, 
family, or individual is to get back 
just as much as each pays in. The 
theory of a state tax for schools is 
identical with the theory of a district 
tax for schools. This theory is that 
it is necessary and proper to raise 
revenue from the entire unit to edu- 
eate all the children in that unit on 
equal terms; and, if we pay back to 
each part of the unit just what that 
part pays in, we upset the whole 
theory of free schools for all chil- 
dren. 

If this principle stated by the ob- 
jectors be a good one, it should hold 
good for contributions made by the 
county, the city, community, class 
groups of our population, families, 
and even by individuals. And it 
should hold good in regard to other 
state functions. In support of the 
University of Illinois there is no re- 
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turn in finance or in service exactly 
equivalent to the amount paid in by 
every city, county, or township; in 
fact, one can find townships which 
have no students at the university, but 
still pay taxes to support it. If a 
school district sends no student to the 
University of Illinois, then this dis- 
trict should be paid the money it paid 
in taxes for the support of the Uni- 
versity, if there be logic in the theory 
of demanding direct return in finance 
or service equivalent to taxes paid in. 

How do the supporters of this the- 
ory explain the fact that the State 
pays an equal amount on the salary 
of the State’s Attorney in each county 
of the State regardless of the taxable 
wealth of the county? Should not the 
advocates of this theory insist that 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction spend practically half of 
his time and energy in direct service 
to the schools in the county of Cook? 

County A has an assessed valuation 
of one hundred million dollars, or 
one-eightieth of the total valuation of 
Illinois. This county is far removed 
from the Illinois River; so, under the 
theory of advocating direct financial 
return or service equivalent to taxes 
paid in, this county should refuse to 
pay any share of the legislative ap- 
propriations made for the Illinois 
waterway. 

County A is entitled to the direct 
service of the Illinois National Guard 
for one-eigthieth of the year by sim- 
ilar logic. Therefore, call out the 
Guard. Let them pace up and down 
the highways and byways of county 
A until they balance up the account 
between direct service and taxes paid 
in to support the Guard! And while 
the Guard is on duty there, let a few 
stray bullets ‘‘pick off’’ some of our 
ex-soldiers; for county A is short in 
the number of representatives in the 
Soldiers’ Widows’ Home! Moreover, 
the county does not have one-eightieth 
of the children in the Soldiers’ Or- 
phans Home, and it demands its 
equivalent of service by every func- 
tion of the State! 

County A, however, has nearly 
twice its quota of students in the 
State teachers’ colleges. If we abide 
by this measuring stick of ‘‘taxes paid 
in,’’ we must expel balf those stu- 
dents and send them home; for coun- 
ty A must have only its share! This 
county does not have one-eightieth 
of the inmates of the insane asylums, 
nor does it have a single representa- 
tive in the State Woman’s Prison. So 
of course its inhabitants ought to cast 
lots to see which citizens shall fill up 
the quotas in the insane asylums and 
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State Womans’ Prison! Yea, we dis- 
cover, too, that County A must entice 
a few more boys and girls into crim- 
inal ways so as to get its money back 
for services rendered by the State 
Reform Schools! 

County B, on the other hand, ex- 
ceeds its quota in the penitentiaries 
when measured by this standard of 
tax payments; hence, turn out the 
surplus of prisoners straightway and 
let the State balance its account upon 
the basis of taxes paid! 

Here is a city that, during the past 
year, had not a single inhabitant in- 
volved in any case before the Supreme 
Court of Illinois. Let this city de- 
mand a rebate in the state taxes 
charged against the inhabitants of 
said city! This city, too, has a good 
library, does not use the State Li- 
brary resources at Springfield, and 
is entitled to a rebate on that score. 
And why should this city pay any 
revenue for the support of the State 
Department of Agriculture that gives 
practically all its service to farmers? 

Why should the farmers be taxed 
to support factory inspection? Why 
tax the miners to help maintain the 
Illinois Farmers’ Institute?’ Why 
tax any but the traveling public to 
carry out the state inspection of lodg- 
ing houses? Why use funds collected 
from southern Illinois to pay for the 
eradication of tubercular cattle in the 
vicinity of Chicago? 

What are we going to do about the 
State hard roads? It is a well-known 
fact that cement roads are being built 
throughout Illinois by funds raised 
all over the State, and that in build- 
ing these cement roads in any town- 
ship or county there is practically 
no consideration given to how much 
that township or county has paid 
into the hard-road fund. It is also 
well known that one county pays 
in one-third more of the revenue to 
build hard roads but has received 
back comparatively little in the con- 
struction of such roads. Are we not 
getting into a deplorable financial 
situation that sometime must be bal- 
lanced up? 

If the principle of demanding an- 
nually an equivalent return in money 
or in service from public enterprises 
be a good principal, it should hold 
true within the school district as well 
as in the State. But shall the school 
district give to families a service pro- 
portionate only to taxes paid in by 
the respective families? If so, the 
wealthy man’s child may attend school 
every day in the year, the poor man’s 
child but a very few days, and the 
child of the man who pays no direct 
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taxes must be barred from school 
entirely. Wealthy bachelors and 
spinsters must not be taxed or they 
must go to school themselves and 
learn this new theory of school sup- 
port, or they must be paid back as 
much as they pay in. The parents 
of children in the parochial school 
must be excused from public school 
taxation; and the railroad track run- 
ning through the district must have 
no school taxes whatsoever laid upon 
it, for its stockholders have no chil- 
dren in that district. The Loop Dis- 
trict of Chicago, by this strange prin- 
ciple of supporting public enterprises, 
must not be taxed to help support 
schools in the slums. This may sound 
absurd; but we are trying to show 
that the advocates of ‘‘getting back 
as much as we pay in’’ are undermin- 
ing the whole theory of our American 
public school system. 

We find that not a single inhabi- 
tant in one of our villages during the 
entire year visited the State Museum, 
Starved Rock, Old Salem Park, the 
tomb of Lincoln, the Lincoln Home- 
stead, or the State Fair at Spring- 
field but does the principle hold that 
the inhabitants of this village shall 
have a rebate to compensate them for 
what they paid in support of these? 

The fact is that this theory of de- 
manding direct return from public 
enterprises proportionate to taxes paid 
in does not hold within the school dis- 
trict, within the city, within the coun- 
ty, or within the State,—and it is 
not supposed to hold. We are a State. 

It is utterly futile to go through 
all the work of introducing a bill to 
appropriate a state school fund, to 
guide this bill through the legisla- 
ture, to have the proper state author- 
ities levy taxes upon the property of 
the State to pay such appropriation, 
to have the necessary extensions made 
on the collectors’ books, to go through 
the process of collecting and distrib- 
uting the funds, if we are to turn 
back to each district the same amount 
that said district pays in. Further- 
more, under such an arrangement 
there is now no legal way to provide 
for the sums devoted to the teachers’ 
pension fund and the salaries of 
county superintendents. These come 
out of the county apportionments; 
and the salary of the county superin- 
tendent of schools is based upon pop- 
ulation rather than upon taxes paid. 

That a county receive an appor- 
tionment equivalent to the sum it 
pays in is not the purpose funda- 
mentally of a state school fund; and 
no sane citizen of Illinois expects an 
exact balance of the account between 
the ‘‘pay-in side’’ and the ‘‘get-back 
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side’’ of every county or every dis- 
trict. The theory that expects such 
a return breaks down all support 
for our public enterprises and leads 
to anarchy; the theory implies that 
every section of Illinois shall be only 
for itself,—yes, that every citizen 
shall be for himself alone. Civilized 
society can never endure on such a 
basis. 

A State has functions and obliga- 
tions that must be carried out. The 
taxable ability of the State should 
be called upon to contribute equit- 
ably to the support of the obligations 
that the State needs to fulfill, and the 
services of the State should be rend- 
ered in such a way as will best pro- 
mote the general welfare. This means 
that the disposition of the services 
must be primarily upon the basis of 
need. Hence, there are countless 
functions and duties of the State that 
cannot be accounted for in dollars 
and cents returned to every taxpayer 
every year or even within a decade. 
We are a State. 

We must remember that education 
is an important obligation of every 
State. The child living today in our 
poorest and most inferior district may 
tomorrow become a resident and la- 
borer in our wealthiest city ; our pop- 
ulation is mobile, and ignorance can- 
not be quarantined. Every child in 
Illinois is promised by our Constitu- 
tion a good common school education. 
A State never can be democratic in 
spirit or in substance unless it guar- 
antees a reasonable equality of edu- 
cational opportunity for its children. 
Good school opportunities for the sake 
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of all should be had by all where the 
jury system widely prevails, where 
there is universal suffrage, and where 
the great political, economic, civic, and 
social issues must be worked out and 
settled upon a basis of common under- 
standing. A State must provide good 
schools for all of its children in order 
to produce a responsible, intelligent 
citizenship—and Illinois is a State. 

Yet nature has bestowed her endow- 
ments unequally. Here lie the black, 
heavily glaciated prairies, and there 
the gullied clay hillsides. Acre values 
of farming land in Illinois show for 
entire counties extremes that bear a 
ratio of five to one. Social and eco- 
nomic changes that constantly take 
place cause further great inequali- 
ties among our numerous small dis- 
tricts in the relationship, existing be- 
tween faxable ability and number of 
children to be schooled. Some dis- 
tricts are blessed with wealth; others 
are pitifully poor. Under such con- 
ditions, a large state school fund dis- 
tributed primarily according to need 
becomes necessary if we are to keep 
faith with our children and if we 
are to function properly as a State.— 
L. R. G. and R. C. M. 





i Teachers as Lobbyists 

POSSIBLY there may still be a 

few people in Illinois who believe 
that the schoolroom ought to con- 
stitute the entire field of the teach- 
ers’ activities and that teachers’ 
organizations are out of place when 
they enter the field of legislation. 
For many years we have tried to 
convince our fellow teachers that they 
are citizens as well as teachers and 
that it is their right, their duty, and 
their responsibility as citizens to lend 
their expert assistance in shaping, 
guiding, and enacting legislation 
having to do with the schools. There- 
fore, we are glad that the president 
of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education As- 
sociation has recently expressed him- 
self emphatically on this same sub- 
ject. At the Cleveland meeting of 
the Department this year, a part of 
President Boynton’s address was as 
follows: 

There is at present a vast amount of 
organization in the field of education; 
but its purpose has been predominantly 
the improvement in professional equip- 
ment of its individual members. The 
result has been a growing public recog- 
nition of these organizations as bodies 
of experts better qualified to advise with 
reference to educational legislation than 
any other group; and this recognition 
has naturally led the organizations them- 
selves to an increasing realization of 
their own power and a growing ability 
to use it. Already in several states 
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teachers maintain a central office at the 
state capital, and the profession main- 
tains national headquarters at Washing- 
ton. Through parent-teacher associations 
and other child-welfare organizations 
with which they maintain more or less 
close affiliation, they are exercising 4 
steadily increasing influence upon legis- 
lation. In some states teachers are al- 
ready so well organized and financed that 
it is exceedingly difficult to pass laws 
affecting educational procedure to which 
they are opposed. 

Certain “interests are vociferously de- 
nouncing the “teachers’ lobby.” That 
teachers should maintain a lobby seems 
somehow to convey a peculiar shock to 
their sensibilities. Now just why? There 
are lobbies and lobbies. Whether a lobby 
is socially desirable or socially repre 
hensible all depends upon the motives 
which actuate it and the methods by 
which it conducts its business. Every 
great economic and industrial enterprise, 
every sort of selfish “interest” maintains 
at Washington and at state capitals well 
paid lobbies. Groups interested in tariff 
revision, in public utilities, in insurance, 
in a thousand and one industrial enter- 
prises, send their representatives to hover 
about the legislative halls at each legis- 
lative session. No hesitation here about 
bringing “influence” to bear on states- 
men. To the protests of any of these 
“interests” against the teachers’ lobby, 
therefore, the sufficient answer is the re- 
ply of Shylock, “The villiany you teach 
me I will execute.” Lobbying is as le- 
gitimate an activity of one group as of 
another; and thus far certainly the teach- 
ers’ lobby, as far as there may be said 
to be one, has avoided the scandals that 
smear many a page of the record of other 
lobbies. To the silly argument that be- 
cause teachers are public servants paid 
from public funds the maintenance of a 
lobby to further their interests is shock- 
ingly out of place, it is sufficient to reply 
that the public also rides on railroads, 
takes out insurance, buys silks and gaso- 
line, uses electricity, has accounts at 
banks and department stores, and buys 
shoes and automobiles as well as educa- 
tion. When all these “interests” abolish 
their lobbies and keep out of politics, 
there will be less need of a teachers’ 
lobby to safeguard the rights of childhood 
and their own. 


As a matter of fact, what is needed is 
bigger and better teachers’ lobbies. 
Through our organization and leaders, 
through state departments of education 
and other child welfare organizations, 
we should bring increasing pressure to 
bear on educational legislation. Too long 
have we left this great responsibility to 
those whose major interests lie in other 
fields. That is why education is today 
the most inadequately financed of any 
of the great public enterprises. That is 
why teaching is proverbially the most 
poorly paid of any of the professions. 


We are glad to say that here in 
Illinois the right and duty of the 
teachers to participate in legislative 
matters are generally recognized. The 
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governor and nearly all members of 
the legislature welcome or even invite 
expressions of opinion from informed 
representatives of the teachers. This 
does not mean that the advice and 
opinions of teachers always prevail; 
for there are many other interests 
expressing advice and opinions, some 
of which are contrary to ours. But 
most members of our legislative body 
want to hear both sides of a question 
before acting upon it, and most of 
them welcome expressions from the 
standpoint of teachers as worth con- 
sidering. Therefore, no teacher in 
Illinois need have an timidity about 
expressing his opinions and requests 
to his members of the legislature. 

Of course there may be a few of 
the ‘‘interests’’ opposed to our views 
who will criticize; but to us such 
criticism ought to be only an incen- 
tive to further and stronger efforts. 
We realize too that there are still a 
few teachers who do not appreciate 
the necessity of legislative campaigns 
by their organization. Most of these 
teachers are local-minded and have 
no true conception of the relation be- 
tween their district and their work 
and the State. Their ideas of the 
school system and its aims and pur- 
poses are bounded by the little two- 
by-four school district of Podunk. 
We recommend to these a careful 
study of the article in this magazine 
entitled ‘‘We Are a State.’’ 

In Illinois the teachers as a whole 
are going to continue their organized 
support of definite legislative pro- 
grams and their ‘‘lobbying’’ activities 
for certain bills because it is necessary, 
because it is a duty, and because the 
legislative department and the major- 
ity of the public commend such ac- 
tion.—R. C. M. 





Group Study of Association Journals 
D R. Ross L. Finney, in ‘‘A Socio- 

logical Philosophy of Educa- 
tion,’’ says: 

Within limits, education is the guiding 
factor of social change. Therefore the 
educators are running not merely the 
schools, but, in the long run, the world 
itself. The control of the collective life 
is passing from soldiers, diplomats, poli- 
ticians, and ecclesiastics to the scientists, 
scholars, and educators. 

We believe Dr. Finney’s statement 
is true. At least it is true that edu- 
eators, by which we mean teachers 
in all grades and departments, have 
a great responsibility for the quality 
and control of our collective life now 
and in the future. Therefore, teach- 
ers must understand modern collec- 
tive life and as fully as possible its 
complicated problems if those prob- 
lems are to be solved so as to improve 
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the quality of collective life and of 
social relations and, therefore of the 
conditions under which individual 
lives are to be lived. 

This means that everything that 
has to do with human interests and 
progress is of interest to the teacher. 
It means that the sphere of the teach- 
er’s efforts and influence is not bound- 
ed by the walls of his schoolroom, 
but that the teacher must look far 
beyond the limits of his schoolroom 
and district to see his work there in 
its true relations. It means that the 
state-wide and national and general 
social problems of education are in 
his field. 

To help teachers see the whole field 
of their duties and to promote the 
study of education in its broader re- 
lations, the National Education As- 
sociation has devised a plan for 
‘‘vitalized group study and faculty 
meetings to study the problems of 
the profession as set forth in the 
journals of state and national asso- 
ciations.’’ Mr. Joy E. Morgan, edi- 
tor of the Journal of the National 
Education Association, recommends 
that these meetings be held once each 
month and has sent to several prin- 
cipals and superintendents in Illinois 
blanks for enrolling the movement. 

We wish to commend this move- 
ment most heartily, and to express the 
hope that many local groups and 
school faculties will join it. But 
whether they formally join or not, 
all teachers in Illinois should occa- 
sionally have local group meetings 
for the study of the facts, principles, 
problems, and suggested solutions out- 
lined and discussed in the Illinois 
Teacher and the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Such 
group study and discussion and the 
consequent understanding of the 
broader problems of education would 
greatly increase the effectiveness of 
our organized efforts and accelerate 
the solution of our state-wide educa- 
tional problems.—R. C. M. 





The Problem of Moral Education 


T°? THOSE who are disposed to 
blame the schools for the delin- 
quencies of youth, we beg leave to say 
that the schools have strong and ef- 
fective competition for the minds and 
morals of young people. In this mod- 
ern age, when even recreation is high- 
ly commercialized and nobody seems 
able clearly to define business ethics, 
many young people spend their leis- 
ure time under questionable influ- 
ences and observe questionable busi- 
nes practices by eminently ‘‘respect- 
able and successful’’ citizens. Of 
course every teacher ought to do his 
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best and the schools might be made 
better ; but they would produce better 
moral results as they are if their in- 
fluence were not counteracted by lurid 
and vulgar literature sold from every 
newstand, by demoralizing jazz, by 
suggestive and morbid movies, and 
by the flaunting of examples of un- 
punished unethical conduct by those 
whom Theodore Roosevelt designated 
the ‘‘criminal rich’’ and the ‘‘male- 
factors of great wealth.’’ 

Mr. E. O. Sisson, Professor of Phil- 
osophy, Reed College, Portland, Ore- 
gon, is recognized as an earnest stu- 
dent of methods in moral education. 
In an article in School and Society, 
page 547 of Vol. 21, he says: 

The most indispensable change needed 
in the case of moral education is a 
change of venue: we must move the main 
battle from the quiet precincts of the 
school to the energetic and often stormy 
arena of the world of action. The pri- 
mary task is not with children at all, 
but with men and women, and the gen- 
eration now in power, ruling the world 
and setting its standards of right and 
wrong. The world is the Supreme Court 
in practical ethics, and its decisions are 
final; the school may teach “unqualified 
honesty” but the world will substitute its 
own much-qualified “honesty is the best 
policy”; the school may teach “absolute 
loyalty” to the Constitution and the laws, 
but the world will show the young citi- 
zen which laws are to be observed and 
how the others may be ignored or evaded; 
the school will invite the child to drink 
the higher joys of art and literature, but 
the world will drench his soul with lust, 
sensualism, and jazz; the school will in- 
dicate the nobility of service, but the 
world will shout from every skyscraper 
and every news-sheet—“Put money in thy 
purse!” 

Many newspapers and other me- 
diums of publicity are pointing out 
that many who are chosen to serve 
in public capacities and others in 
prominent positions are ‘‘putting 
money in their purses’’ by means of 
graft, corruption, and unearned 
riches. If these charges are true, 
many of our prominent citizens are 
criminals, or at least are unethical; 
if they are not true, the editers and 
publicists are unethical or er.minal. 
In either case the effect on the moral 
ideals of youth is very bad: Some 
recent disclosures before grand juries 
and investigating commissions seem 
to justify the editors and support the 
statement made by Raymond Moley, 
Department of Law, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on page 83 of the May, 1926, 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Science, which is as follows: 

Of all causes of the mounting tide of 
crime in America, the political aspect 
is the most important. . . . The institu- 
tions which are charged with law ep- 
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forcement are too intimately bound te 
the political interests. 

We respectfully submit that the 
schools need constructive improve- 
ment more than they need destructive 
criticism, and that the young people 
need examples of high moral principle 
and strict ethical behavior on the 
part of our adult citizens and parti- 
eularly of those in prominent posi- 
tions more than they need criticism 
and punishment for conforming to 
the standards and examples set by 
their adult crities—R. C. M. 





Are the Schools Criticized? 
MAY of our teachers and even 

superintendents do not know of 
some of the harsh criticism and in- 
sidious propaganda that is being cir- 
culated against the publie schools and 
their cost. Much of this material in 
written or printed form is sent to 
other prominent citizens, mayors, 
members of the legislature, editors, 
and others in position to influence 
public opinion and public policy, but 
it is not often sent to people directly 
engaged in school work. 

For instance, the Association for 
Retrenchment in Public Expendi- 
tures, with offices in Cleveland, Ohio, 
under date of January 19, sent out 
printed matter to many editors and 
members of the legislature in Illinois. 
This matter consisted of a letter, 
signed by James T. Walsh, President, 
and a bulletin No. 11, which is des- 
eribed as a ‘‘Supplement to Sancti- 
fied Squander.’’ The letter contains 
this paragraph : 

In the last ten years the school sys- 
tem has become a sink-hole for public 
moneys and the school houses of the land 
have been converted into mere play- 
houses, where the children are amused 
and entertained and permitted to do as 
they please, with no thought of intellee- 
tual discipline. Restoring sanity to the 
school system ought to be the first duty 
of the legislature. 


The printed pamphlet quotes some 
very harsh criticisms by men in high 
educational positions. For instance 
the president of a university is quot- 
ed as saying that pupils are gradu- 
ated from the high schools who do 
not know arithmetic, cannot write, 
and cannot even read understanding- 
ly a page of English. Another uni- 
versity professor is quoted as saying 
that our colleges and universities are 
being filled with students, ‘‘the ma- 
jority of whom can neither read in- 
telligently, nor write respectably, nor 
spell correctly, nor compute accur- 
ately as an ordinary grocer’s clerk.’’ 
A Dean of a State University is quot- 
ed as saying : ‘‘No Daniel is needed to 
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interpret the handwriting on the walls 
of certain of our great city high 
schools. The conditions existing 
therein spell not only social degener- 
acy but mental and moral imbecil- 
ity.”’ Of course, these criticisms are 
so extreme that they will not be gen- 
erally believed. But they have their 
effect in slowing up school progress 
and retarding those improvements we 
believe are necessary. 

There are two things we must do 
to nullify the effect of such criticisms: 
(1) we must have the knowledge of 
facts and the courage to defend the 
schools and their products against 
such exaggerated statements and ex- 
treme criticism, and (2) we must 
give such splendid service in the 
schools as to remove all cause or 
excuse for any criticism and thus en- 
list all influential people in defense 
of the schools and their constructive 
improvement.—R. C. M. 





Dr. Engleman, President 
Ohio State Normal College 

On March 23rd James O. Engleman, 
formerly superintendent of schools in 
Joliet and in Decatur and a past president 
of the I. S. T. A., was inaugurated presi- 
dent of the Kent State Normal College, 
Kent, Ohio. Others formerly of our As- 
sociation having parts on the two day pro- 
gram were R. G. Jones, Cleveland and 
William C. Bagley, Teachers College, 
Columbia. 

At the inauguration. ceremonies Supt. 
Jones brought greetings on behalf of the 
public schools of Ohio and Prof. Bagley 
gave an address at exercises dedicating 
the William A. Cluff Training School 
at the college. 

A pleasant duty falling on President 
Engleman during the celebration was the 
<cceptance for his school of a new library 
building. 





Honor Day at Lewistown 
High School 

The Lewistown high school in Fulton 
county has recently observed its first an- 
nual honor day program. The school 
recognizes three forms of honors: the 
Scholarship Letter award, to students 
on the honor roll five times during school 
year with an average grade of 90; the 
Harold Osburn Cup award, to the win- 
ner of an athletic letter with the highest 
scholastic average for the school year; 
the National Athletic Scholarship Society 
awards to those earning athletic letters 
whose average in their school work for 
three consecutive semesters is equal to 
or higher than the general average of 
the school, and who have exemplified the 
highest type of citizenship and sports- 
manship. 

Assistant Supt. of Public Instruction, 
W. 8S. Booth, gave an address on “Scholar- 
ship” and the whole occasion was made 
one of dignity and importance. 
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Committee Hearing, on State School Fund 


Friends of Larger Distributive Fund Given Respectful Hearing by House 


Committee; Full Increase Favored by Many Representatives 


OME of those whose duty and 
privilege it was to attend the 
hearing on April 17 before the 
appropriations committee on 

House Bill 201 are trying here to 
bring a story of that meeting to the 
general membership of the I. 8. T. A. 
in order that the teachers throughout 
the state may perhaps understand 
just a little better one phase of the 
process of law making and to arouse 
an even greater interest in a larger 
distributive school fund cause. 

The article is not in any sense a 
verbatim record of all that was said 
though a number of the speakers are 
quoted exactly. The remarks of 
others are summarized or sometimes 
paraphrased slightly, but an honest 
effort has been made to present the 
gist of what each said in the way he 
or she meant it. ‘Sometimes several 
were speaking at once and much of 
that was lost. 

The spacious committee room set 
aside for meetings of the Committee 
on Appropriations was filled and 
overflowing with members and those 
representing interested school and 
civic organizations throughout the 
state. 

Homer J. Tice, Greenview, repre- 
sentative from Dist. No. 30, and 
chairman of the committee, presided. 


Chairman Tice—The committee will be 
in order. The first speaker will be Dr. 
Blair, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Supt. Blair—Gentlemen of the Commit- 
tee, the bill for consideration is House 
Bill No. 201. 

(Supt. Blair then quoted the constitu- 
tional mandate laid upon the General As- 
sembly of the State to provide a good 
common school education for all its chil- 
dren; set forth the unequal distribution 
of natural resources and industrial 
wealth within the state which inequities 
necessitate a large equalizing state school 
fund to carry out the constitutional man- 
date; reviewed the several methods of 
distribution previously tried; and made 
a masterly defense of the present law.) 

The law of 1927 allows a flat distribu- 
tion of $9.00 per pupil. Out of whatever 
funds are raised we send back to each 
district of the State $9.00 per pupil in 
average daily attendance. This $9.00 
phase of the law sends money out all 
over the State. In addition, claims may 
be made by a needy district to supple- 
ment the yield of a $1.00 educational tax 
rate (if actually extended) so that there 
will be the larger of two options: (1) 
$850 per elementary teacher-unit; or, (2) 


$25 per pupil in average daily attendance. 
The money is going out now and it is ac- 
complishing the very thing we thought 
it would do. 

I have seen some documents handed to 
me by the Governor that are designed to 
show that this law turns the money into 
rich districts. But there is no question 
that this law will tend to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities. — 

There has been placed in your hands 
by Mr. Grimm of the office of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association a sheet show- 
ing the claims of one-teacher districts of 
high and low valuation in 20 counties. 
You will notice, gentlemen, that the at- 
tached map shows where these 20 coun- 
t'es are located. Mr. Grimm has distrib- 
uted them over the State as we would 
want them distributed. If you look at 
Bond county it shows the total valuation 
in the first column. Of the 10 ablest one- 
teacher districts of Bond county it shows 
the valuation to be $2,756,841. And notice 
the average tax rate in those 10 districts 
($0.28). The next column shows what 
they would get out of the distributive 
fund if we could pay the whole quota 
($1,938.42). Now the 10 poorest districts 
in Bond county have a valuation of $566,- 
660 and their tax rate is 90 cents on the 
$100. You see that they are straining 
themselves to meet this situation. Their 
state aid claim is $3,145.44. 

Take Bureau county: The 10 wealthiest 
districts in that county have a valuation 
of $4,229,993, but notice their tax rate; 
it is 23 cents on the $100. They make 
out their claim for $1,779.39. The 10 poor- 
est districts of Bureau county have a 
valuation of $913,790 and their tax rate 
is 88 cents on the $100. They claim 
$1,900.54. 

Now we will take Jefferson county—in 
the southern part of the State. Its 10 
wealthiest districts give $1,971,654 as the 
assessed valuation and the average tax 
rate in those wealthy districts is 37 cents. 
They claim 


Now the trouble is that we have 
the budgets in and the Auditor has made 
the distribution but there is not enough 
money. ‘We are asking the Legislature 
to appropriate enough money to fill these 
quotas. The sum named in this bill will 
do it. 

Chairman—Are there any questions? 
If not we will proceed with the hearing. 
I want to say to the school teachers’ or- 
ganization that their secretary is most 
efficient. He has handed me a list of 
about fifteen or eighteen names to be 
heard. I am going to ask that you make 
these approaches to this question just as 
brief as possible. The next one on the 
list is Mr. Waller. 

Representative Waller—Mr. Chairman, 
I will be glad to give my time to the 
people who are here representing the dif- 
ferent organizations. I do want to say 
that I consider our biggest job in the 
world is properly training up our boys 
and girls. There is no other job as big 
as that, and that is the reason I am for 
the increased state school fund... . The 
annual expenditures from the State treas- 
ury have increased 73% in the last eight 
years while the state school fund has re- 
mained the same. It has not increased 
since 1921. I believe I will give way to 
the next speaker though I may have a 
word to say at the close. 

{In the hurried moments at the closing 
Mr. Waller Was not given the opportunity 
to speak.] 

Chairman—The next name on the list 
is A. D. McLarty of the Illinois State 
School Board Association. 

Mr. McLarty—Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers, I merely want to make it a matter 
of record that the Illinois State School 
Board Association is in support of this 
increase in the distributive fund. The 
school board members of the State feel 
that this bill tends in the direction of 
equalizing educational opportunity. We 
hope that this bill meets with the ap- 





$1,993.86. The 10 
poorest districts 
have a valuation 
of only $393,985, 
an average tax 
rate of $1.00, and 
claim $6,406.05. 
You can see that 
in the poor dis- 
tricts they are 
straining them- 
selves to the lim- 
it of taxation to 
provide a good 
school and that 
no special aid is 
given unless they 
are first willing 
to tax them- 
selves heavily. 
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proval of this committee and the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Chairman—Mrs. E. C. Roberts, Jack- 
sonville, of the Illinois League of Women 
Voters. 

Mrs. Roberte—The Illinois League of 
Women Voters desire an appropriation 
of $13,000,000. We recommend this as a 
result of our knowledge of conditions 
over the State. 

Chairman—Mrs. Agnes Hayward, Kew- 
anee. 

Mrs. Hayward—Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, 
Iam particularly interested 
in this bill because I have 
been on the School Board 
for five years and have seen 
young high school teachers 
who have started out so 
well and have become of 
much value to us and then 
left us to get a larger sal- 
ary. I hope this bill will 
meet with the approval of 
the Legislature. 

Chairman—Mr. Floyd T. 
Goodier, Chicago Heights. 

Mr. Goodier — Reference 
has been made to the place 
occupied by Illinois among 
the states in its support of 
common schools. I have 
the following figures: Six 
states in the Union pay 
from a general state fund 
more than 33%% of the 
total revenue expended for common 
schools; nine other states pay between 
25 and 33%%; eleven pay between 15 
and 25%; seven, between 10 and 15%; 
six, between 7 and 10%; and nine states, 
of which Illinois is one, pay less than 
7% of the cost of their common schools. 

Chairman—Mrs. Bertha Armbruster, 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Armbruster—I repesent the Chi- 
cago Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association of 7,000 members. We 
believe that every child in the State is 
entitled to a trained teacher and good 
school conditions such as we have in our 
own city. Therefore, we are backing 
this bill because we know it is needed. 
Thank you. 

Chairman—Mr. Herbert Hanson. 

Mr. Hanson—I, too, am from Chicago. 
I second the statement made by Mrs. 
Armbruster, and I will say that the Chi- 
cago Principals Club endorses this bill 
and I hope it will meet with your hearty 
approval. 

Chairman—Mr. C. B. Smith, Pekin, 
Illinois. 

Mr. Smith—Chairman and Members of 
the Committee: A question has arisen 
whether this bill works or not. In this 
selection of 20 counties outlined in the 
table and map before you, 10 of them are 
in the northern half of the State and 10 
in the southern half. One of the very 
interesting things is that the 200 one- 
reom districts with the greatest wealth 
asked for an average of only $196.93 
while the 200 weakest districts asked 
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for $386.47. That would show very clear- 
ly that in the distribution that the law 
does work. I think we should be willing 
to support the law and give it money 
enough that it might at least be given a 
thorough trial. 

Chairman—Mr. Tom Sullivan. 

Mr. Sullivan—I am representing the 
Chicago Board of Education. We are 
asking this Committee to support this 
measure. We have been sponsoring the 
bill and feel it is very moderate in ask- 
ing only $13,000,000. We have been com- 





pared with other states of the Union in 
percentage of cost of common schools 
borne by the State—and the comparison 
does us no honor. 

When you realize the wastage, the woe, 
and suffering caused at the present time 
by crime the cry against such economic 
loss deserves consideration. The amount 
spent for schools is very small as com- 
pared with the enormous amount of 
money wasted through crime. We all 
know that the greatest preventive of 
crime is clean, wholesome environment 
and good educational opportunity. A 
good and efficient system of schools— 
that is the best crime prevention in the 
world! 

-The least favored sections of Illinois 
so far as economic conditions are con- 
cerned ought to be aided to give their 
children the same opportunities in educa- 
tion as the sections that are wealthiest. 
Ignorance breeds crime. Ignorance 
breeds poverty and incompetent citizen- 
ship because of its lack of equalized 
opportunity. 

The Legislature certainly will not be 
put on record as against this measure as 
it would be amiss to the constitutional 
promise of thorough and efficient schools 
for all the children of the State. 

At least the approval of this measure 
will elevate Illinois beyond some of the 
states of the Union where education is 
so backward. I hope this committee will 
see fit to grant the requests made by the 
sponsors of this bill. 


Chairman—Mr, Mason of Oglesby. 
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Mr. Mason—I represent directly and 
officially the Board of Education of Ogles- 
by: unofficially and just as directly I rep- 
resent hundreds of mining centers in the 
State of Illinois which have average fam- 
ilies of very generous size and an as- 
sessed valuation very meager in com- 
parison. Levying the limit that the law 
allows them does not give them half 
enough money to run their schools as 
they ought to be run. Their only hope is 
that the State will provide more gen- 
erously for the general fund. The ques- 
tion—Why $13,000,0007 
Two years ago the Legis- 
lature realized its respon- 
sibility to furnish equal 
educational opportunities 
for the children of the 
State. The new plan dis- 
tributes the money on an 
equalizing basis. I consid- 
er it a mighty fine ma- 
chine—a very excellent 
plan of distributing that 
fund. But the Legislature 
on the other hand appro- 
priated only $8,000,000 to 
carry out this plan. What 
happened? In some coun- 
ties of the State the State 
is only able to pay some 
60% of what it had prom- 
ised to pay—in some coun- 
ties 70%, and in the better 
situated counties 80%. 

The Legislature has been 
criticized because it promised one thing 
and then did not meet that promise. Now 
the members of this Legislature could not 
possibly know how much it would take to 
run this machine they had established. 
But the situation is different now; we do 
know how much it will take. Everyone 
can know if they desire by going to the 
records. Now we know and we are ask- 
ing for that amount. We know that you 
do want to furnish enough fuel to run 
the machine you have established. Thir- 
teen million dollars will do it, and we 
hope that the bill now before you will be 
approved. 

[A question put by Representative 
Hunter relative to the location of mines 
and taxes paid by them gave Supt. Mason 
the opportunity to explain that many dis- 
tricts adjacent to mines had their school 
enrollments heavily increased on that ac- 
count although they receive no benefit 
of revenue from the mines.] 

Chairman—W. W. McCulloch, Pontiac. 

Mr. McCulloch—Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, I represent 
the 102 county superintendents who have 
the carrying out of this law in the way 
of parceling out the money to the dis- 
tricts. It is a little bit embarrassing to 
us to have the Legislature pass a govd 
and wise law to make this equalizing we 
believe to be just, and then not give us 
the money to pay the claims. In Liv- 
ingston county we were able to distrib- 
ute only 71% of the claims as turned in 
by law. In Woodford county it was only 
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67% and in other counties it runs still 
lower. It does seem to me that when you 
have made a good law you ought to give 
us the sinews of war to carry it out, and 
I am for this law as it is. 

Chairman—Supt. Perrin of Joliet. 

Mr. Perrin—I have with me today three 
members of the board of school inspec- 
tors from an industrial region around the 
City of Joliet. We have studied this 
matter and we are in sympathy with the 
plan of a larger state distributive fund. 
Personally, we believe that the theory 
back of the changing con- 
ditions from time to time 
for the support of the 
schools is sound. What we 
do this year will not meet 
the needs ten years from 
now but it will be one 
step in advance. Our own 
people in our own commu- 
nity feel that every child 
in the State should have 
an equal opportunity and 
it is the business of our 
representatives to so plan 
funds that they may have 
that opportunity. We are 
asking our representatives 
and our senator to vote for 
$13,000,000 or more. We 
should like to see it $20,- 
000,000. 

Chairman — Are there 
any volunteers on this 
list? If not our next speak- 
er is Mr. R. C. Moore, secretary of the 
State Teachers Association. 

(Mr. Moore spoke at some length am- 
plifying some of the statements already 
made and summarizing the whole. He 
made these additional points, first, that 
it was local tax rates that were com- 
plained of as high, and that the increase 
of $5,000,000 asked for the state school 
fund would be an increase of only a few 
cents, five or six, on each $100.00 in the 
state taxes. Second, that though the 
entire state was taxed to support the 
State university the young people in a 
number of the poorer counties were prac- 
tically shut out of the university because 
of the financial inability on the part of 
their communities to maintain enough 
accredited high schools.) 

Mr. J. B. McManus, LaSalle—May I say 
just a few words? ... We (in LaSalle) 
have been able to get enough to carry on 
our schools as we thought they ought to 
be carried on, but in many other places 
that has not been the case. Therefore, 
we want $13,000,000 at this time to en- 
able good school opportunities to be more 
nearly realized by poorer districts of the 
State. We want children coming into 
LaSalle to be as well trained as our own. 

Mr. B. F. Shafer, Jacksonville—. .. The 
Board of Education of Jacksonville voted 
in support of this bill. The Board in our 
city sees the need of a larger distrib- 
utive fund, and endorses House Bill 201. 

Mr. Joiner, LeRoy—I am now in a small 
school in McLean county. We get along 
pretty well, but I came from Egypt where 
there are many schools that have only 
a seven months’ term; they are poorly 
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equipped and have inefficient teachers. 
I come asking for you to vote for this 
bill—not as an appropriation but as an 
investment. 

Representative Bruer—I would like to 
say a word or two at this time. I feel 
rather embarrassed in trying to make a 
speech just after we have listened to so 
many people who understand their sub- 
ject thoroughly and were able to present 
it to us in such an able manner. There 
are one or two things, however, that I 
would like to call to the attention and 





Interior Senate Chamber, North Wing of Capitol 


minds of the members of this Committee. 
There was a little criticism about the 
members of the Legislature not supply- 
ing enough money to carry out the pro- 
visions of this bill on a 100% basis. 

I was here in 1923. I believe Mr. Moore 
will bear me out in the statement that I 
worked with the Committee and did all 
I could to support the bill that was put 
across in 1923 because I believed it was 
for the good of the children of the State 
of Illinois. The bill was passed and I 
was glad it passed. In 1927 the school 
people came before us with another meas- 
ure. Likewise, I did all I could in the 
Committee and the floor of the House to 
put that measure across. I did not sit 
down and figure out how much money it 
would require. I got behind it and did 
all I could to put the bill over and the 
bill went over. If there is any criticism 
whatever, I do not believe it should be 
placed upon the members of the Legis- 
lature, and I do not believe that the mem- 
bers of the Legislature are responsible 
for the fact that there wasn’t money 
enough to carry out the provisions of 
this bill at 100%. 

While I am not a school teacher and 
never was, there isn’t a person in this 
room that isn’t a member of the General 
Assembly that would vote for a distribu- 
tive fund of $20,000,000 any quicker than 
I would or be any more glad to do it if 
we had the money. 

We all agree that the tax system is in 
a bad shape. How are you going to raise 
the money for all these increases? I 
would like to see it done. For several 
years the distributive fund has been 
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$8,000,000. Now you are asking for an 
increase of $5,000,000. Maybe that doesn’t 
look very big when you take into consid- 
eration the property of the State of IIli- 
nois. The tax burden is getting to be al- 
most as heavy as we can make it in the 
State of Illinois. You are asking for a 
$5,000,000 addition to this one fund. The 
pressure is enormous that is being 
brought to bear upon the Appropriations 
Committees of the Senate and the House. 
I know that the people who are running 
the State of Illinois—those who are at 
the head of it—would be 
only too glad to give you 
every penny that you ask 
for if they could do it. They 
are interested and they do 
want to do what they can. 
It is my understanding 
that it will meet with 
their approval if the in- 
crease is made from 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
I move to amend this bill 
in line 2 to read $10,- 
000,000 instead of $13,- 
000,000. 

[The present General As- 
sembly of course is not to 
be. blamed because the ap- 
propriation of 1927 was 
not large enough to “pay 
out” under the new law. 
It has, however, inherited 
the evil consequences of 
the sins of omission of its predecesors. 
Those who framed the present law 
knew full well that $8,000,000 would 
not honor in full the quotas of the 
various districts. A substantial increase 
was asked for in the 55th General Assem- 
bly as well as in the several preceding 
ones. Members over several terms and 
official records substantiate this. Since 
the other appropriations made by the 
State in the last eight years have in- 
creased 73% and the school fund not at 
all, a request for an increase of 62%% 
at this time does not seem unreasonable. ] 

Representative Lee—Mr. Chairman, | 
appreciate the fact that the head of the 
government is trying to save money. I! 
believe he is going to save some. The 
money he saves couldn’t go into a better 
place than into the state school fund. 
These people wouldn't ask for it if they 
didn’t need it. I move that the motion 
be laid on the table. 

Representative Frank Ryan-—While the 
teachers in this room know that I have 
been more than fair with them and helped 
them, I would like to know from some 
member of their organization if this prop- 
osition has been up before the Governor. 
I understand that Mr. Bruer here says 
that the administration can only give 
them $10,000,000. We've got to stop 
somewhere and we've got to be reason- 
able. I'm for $13,000,000 if we can 
give it. 

Voice—I don’t represent the adminis- 
tration here. The gentlemen all know 


(Continued on Page 280) 
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The New Citizenship and the Teacher 


Changes Needed in Teaching Practice and Philosophy, 
Not Curriculum, for World Citizenship 


ODERN life demands that the 

schools produce a new type of 

citizenship. The need of to- 

day is for men and women 
with a vision which includes all the 
world, and sympathies which do not halt 
at international boundary lines. Teach- 
ers are already organizing to achieve 
this new objective of education. They 
realize that every child trained to re 
spect world rights, to perform world 
duties, to be tolerant, sympathetic, peace- 
able, and co-operative is a potential citi- 
zen of the highest valve to his own coun- 
try as well as to humanity. ; 





A Thought for Internationalism 


“The world stands out on either side 

No wider than the heart is wide; 

Above the world is stretched the 
sky.— 

No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 

Further away on either hand; 

The soul can split the sky in two, 

And let the face of God shine 
through. 

But East and West will pinch the 
heart 

That cannot keep them pushed 
apart; 

And he whose soul is flat—the sky 

Will cave in on him by and by.” 


~—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 











A study of the function of the indiv- 
idual classroom teacher in this enterprise 
is appropriate and necessary; for no mat- 
ter where, how, or by whom educational 
reforms are started they must fail of ef- 
fect if they do not reach the classroom. 
The teachers’ part in education for world 
citizenship will be based on modifications 
in teaching practice and philosophy. The 
latter is, as always, by far the more im- 
portant. 

Fortunately the program of education 
for world citizenship calls for few sweep- 
ing changes in our curriculum. We need 
not add at all to our crowded program 
of studies. History, geography, civics, for- 
eign languages, and English offer abun- 
dant opportunities to build world citizen- 
ship. 

The topics studied in history can be 
evaluated and emphasized in proportion 
to their importance in shaping our civi- 
lization. The contributions of each race 
and nation to our life and culture can 
be made clear. This will mean, in some 
cases, greatly decreased attention to mili- 
tary events and a correspondingly in- 
creased emphasis on social, industrial, 
and artistic development. The heroes of 
peace will receive their praise. The his- 
tory of arbitration and the part played 
by the United States in this history will 
be studied. 


Geography contributes to world citizen- 
ship by giving a picture of the earth as 
the home of man and by showing how 
all nations are interrelated and interde- 
pendent. In connection with this sub- 
ject, the international issues of political 
geography will be frankly and calmly dis- 
cussed. 

Civics is incomplete today without ade- 
quate discussion of world relationships, 
world rights, and world duties. In con- 
nection with civics we now have abun- 
dant opportunity to celebrate the achieve- 
ments of our country on the various na- 
tional festivals. Why not a similar cele- 
bration of international achievements? 
This is already done in many schools on 
the day officially designated as world 
Goodwill Day, May 18. 

Foreign languages can be taught in 
such a way as to increase international 
friendship. International correspondence 
and the study of foreign customs are 
methods to this end. 

Through guided reading, debates, dec- 
lamations, and compositions, the study of 
English and literature may contribute 
toward developing world citizenship. 

The limits of a short article do not per- 
mit anything approaching an adequate 
discussion of the methods by which these 
objectives may be accomplished. Instead 
there is given a descriptive list of a few 
references to which teachers may turn 
for help. These may be secured from the 
local teachers’ library, obtained through 
the reading circle, or purchased from the 
publishers. 

Several recent courses of study devote 
much attention to world citizenship. 
Among the most important are: Harold 
Rugg, Earle Rugg, and Emma Schweppe, 
How Nations Live Together (Social Sci- 
ence Pamphiects, Vol. III, No. 4; Lincoln 


. School of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York); Maryland State De 
partment of Education, The Teaching of 
Citizenship in the Elementary School 
(State Department of Education, Balti- 
more, 1926); Evaline Dowling editor, 
World Friendship (Los Angeles Board of 
Education, School Publication No. 145); 
and Ella L. Cabot and others, A Course 
in Citizenship and Patriotism (Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co., Boston, 1918). In addi- 
tion to the general references, teachers 
of English and geography will find the 
following pamphlet helpful: Clara W. 
Hunt, International Friendship Through 
Children’s Books (League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association, New York). Spe 
cial help for school celebrations of Peace 
Day, May 18, may be found in Bulletin 
8, 1912, of the United States Bureau of 
Education. The title is Peace Day, Sug- 
gestions and Material for Its Observance 
(Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.). 

Among the attractive textbooks and 
supplementary readers for children may 
be mentioned: Lucile Gulliver, The 
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Friendship of Nations (Ginn and Co., 
II, Across Borderlines (National Council 
for the Prevention of War, Washington, 
D. C., 1926); and Pittman B. Potter and 
Roscoe L. West, International Civics, The 
Community of Nations (Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1927). 

A summary of the educational move- 
ment towards world citizenship is provid- 
ed for teachers in William G. Carr’s Edu- 
cation for World Citizenship (Stanford 
Press, Stanford University, 1928). This 
is a textbook of principles and methods 
and is intended for class and reading- 
circle use. 

Given the material and methods con- 
tained in the above books, there remains 
one more thing to be done. That is the 
incorporation of the world citizenship ob- 
jective in the working philosophy of every 
teacher. When thousands of teachers be- 
come convinced of the importance of 
world citizenship and realize that its at- 
tainment depends primarily on _ the 
schools, nothing under the sun can pre- 
vent the achievement of their aim. They 
will express this philosophy in their ev- 
eryday actions and speech. It will vitalize 
and humanize every lesson they teach. 
How is this conviction to be secured? 

First, we need to rid ourselves of na- 
tional prejudices. How can we teach 
children to consider deliberately, choose 
carefully, and act sincerely if we ourselves 
are the slaves of catchwords, propaganda, 
dogma, and superstitution? We must be 
open-minded. 

Second, teachers need to acquire an in- 
ternational outlook. It is not enough to- 
day to be open-minded; we must be broad- 
minded as well. The cold and mechani- 
cal regularity of a purely rational mind 
is a fine thing to possess. Much finer 
is a warm and human sympathy with all 
peoples which adds enthusiasm to convic- 
tion, and to reason, faith. 

Third, we need to know the facts about 
international relations and about modern 
warfare. A broad and open mind is of 
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World Relationships 


Nations are not intelligent in 
their world relationships. They 
cry and laugh at the achievements 
of a Lindbergh. They rage and 
storm over a minor unintended dis- 
courtesy. They may be led by ap- 
peals to the heart but are indiffer- 
ent to appeals to the intellect. The 
ideal which should be the contribu- 
tion’ of the Americans in the era 
on which we are embarked, the in- 
ter-American ideal, should be the 
homely ideal which we commonly 
call neighborliness. — Chancellor 
Thomas E. Benner, University of 
Porto Rico. 
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no use if it contains little information. 
The tradition of the classroom has since 
medieval times been a tradition of re 
moteness from everyday affairs, It is 
time for that tradition to be discarded. 
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The professionally-minded teacher will 
keep step in the march of international 
events and know whither bound is the 
profession. 

Finally, teachers will take a positive 
attitude toward peace. They will not 
think of peace as the period of inactivity 
between wars, nor will they blindly as- 
sume that fighting is the natural and in- 
stinctive method of conducting human 
affairs. Especially they will not confuse 
world citizenship with peace. World citi- 
zenship demands international peace as 
one of its conditions but it goes further 
than mere passive inaction into a pro- 
gram of friendly, constructive interna- 
tional co-operation. Peace is desirable not 
only for its own sake but it is desirable 
also, and chiefly, because the most rapid 
progress of humanity can be made only 
in a peaceful era. 

This is an ambitious program and many 
difficulties stand in the way of its ac- 
complishment. We should make no ef- 
fort to minimize these difficulties but 
should frankly recognize them. The 
teachers’ lack of influence outside the 
classroom, the opposing forces of preju- 
dice and selfishness, the traditional re- 
moteness of the classroom are real but 
surmountabie difficulties. The recognition 
of the obstacle will be the first step and 
a long step towards its removal. Pa- 
tience must be the watchword. The goal 
is not to be achieved in a day, nor in a 
year. This is true of every worthwhile 
objective. There are bound to be tempo- 
rary hindrances to progress which will 
be conquered by a steady and united ef- 
fort. 

In summary, the growing interdepen- 
dence of the world teaches the schools 
a new duty. Tomorrow’s citizens must 
be taught to see, more clearly than their 
fathers before them, that friendship and 
co-operation are a more effective defense 
than cannons and fortresses. This is the 
challenge offered today to every teacher. 
Shall we evade it, or accept?—William 
G. Carr, Assistant Direcior, Research Di- 
vision, National Education Association. 





Girls’ Athletic Association, Ludlow 

The girls of the junior and senior high 
schools in Ludlow, Champaign county, 
have an athletic association which stands 
for “health, happiness, and sportsman- 
ship.” The members keep individual 
weekly health records, promote hikes, 
and hold parties. On Health Day dur- 
ing American Education Week the or- 
ganization presented a program before 
the school assembly after which it pa- 
raded through town. In the parade the 
girls, by distinctive dress and by plac- 
ards, represented recreation, nutrition, 
ventilation, and training in good habits. 
“Already there is a more friendly at- 
mosphere among the girls,” is the opin- 
ion of the members who supplied the 
information for this item. 





Nothing can eliminate all risk, all ad- 
venture; the one thing doomed to failure 
is to try to keep even with the whole en- 
vironment at one.—Dewey, in Oreative 
Intelligence. 
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Legislative Recommendations by Labor 








Old Age and Mother’s Pensions and Large School Fund 
Are Humane and Economical Expenditures 


OME of the members of the 
present session of the Illinois 
Legislature seem to be imbued 
with a very strong desire to 

practice economy (?), particularly as 
to Old Age Pensions, Mother’s Pen- 
sions, ete., the School Distributive 
Fund, which provides for the educa- 
tion of children in the school districts 
in this State that are so poor that they 
cannot furnish an education adequate 
to comply with the provisions of the 
State Constitution. 

Most laymen seem to think that it 
is very extravagant economy to deny 
the children an education; that what- 
ever they save now, in denying that 
education, will be paid out with in- 
terest, for the maintenance of penal 
and other similar institutions later on. 

Those laymen also seem to think 
that as an alternative to dying by pri- 
vation, committing suicide, or becom- 
ing criminals, forcing old people to 
go to poor houses or to resort to the 
subterfuge of getting themselves into 
insane asylums, when they are per- 
fectly sane, there to spend their re- 
maining days, at a cost beyond what 
it would take to keep them at least in 
respectable poverty at home or in the 
home of a friend, and retain their self- 
respect, is not good economy. 

Every dollar spent for Mother’s 
Pensions, Old Age Pensions, and Chil- 





The Working Children to the 
Story Teller 
Tell us a story to make us see 
Things that gleamed on us long ago 
Daisy meadows and fairy rings, 
Greening woods, where the brown 
thrush sings, 
And the shining blue where a sea-gull 
wings, 
Teller of tales! 


Tell us a story to make us hear 

Murmurs we dreamed ere we were 
born ; 

Rippling water and running breeze, 

Bobolink’s note in the windy trees, 

And the mighty silence of summer 


seas, 
Teller of tales! 


Tell us a story to make us feel 
Childhood’s blood in our veins again. 
For we are tired of grown-up fears, 
Tired of grown-up pains and tears, 
Sick of the stretch of the sordid years. 
Give us a chance to laugh again, 
Give us a play hour in our pain, 
Teller of tales! 


—Laura Benet in Child Welfare Magazine, nois State Federation of Labor. 


dren’s Education, will furnish a mar- 
ket for the products of our industries, 
agricultural, modern, ete., the thing 
that is needed, and will help more at 
this time than anything else in the ma- 
terial life of our nation. 

The official records from Montana 
where the Old Age Pension bill is in 
effect, proves conclusively that it is 
more economical to furnish aged per- 
sons with an Old Age Pension, than 
it is to maintain them by the present 
poor house method. 

The Federal Bureau of Statistics, 
after an extensive survey, says that 
the average cost per inmate under the 
poor house system is $344.00 per an- 
num, while under the pension system, 
Montana, in 1927, paid an average of 
only $166.52. These figures are im- 
portant for another reason. It shows 
the average cost for 1927 to be lower 
than for 1925, again proving untrue 
the statements of the opponents of 
Old Age Pension legislation, that the 
cost per person increases year by year. 

Under the Old Age Pension system 
many savings are effected. Counties 
are relieved of maintaining expensive 
buildings, grounds, and equipment, 
salaries for caretakers, ete. The ad- 
ministration of the Pension System 
can be placed in the hands of State 
and County officers whose time is not 
fully taken up with their official du- 
ties. The sick and mentally diseased 
can be cared for at hospitals equipped 
to give them the treatment they 
should have. 

Providing a pension for dependent 
aged persons is not only more hu- 
mane, but is also proving to be more 
economical. 

Laymen find difficulty in under- 
standing how some of those legisla- 
tors who advocate this economy pro- 
gram, can be so liberal in providing 
millions of dollars for state military 
police, compulsory military training 
at the University of Illinois, military 
rifle ranges, military arsenals, mili- 
tary national guards, muck raking 
commissions, etc., etc. 

Whatever of military organizations 
that are necessary to cope with any 
emergency and protect our territorial 
integrity and national honor, should 
be established and maintained. It 
should, however, be done honestly and 
openly under its own name—not un- 
der the guise, or at the expense of edu- 
cation.—J. H. Walker, President Ili- 
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Library Extension Service Conference 


County Libraries Needed Is Sense of Discussion; 
Many Organizations Represented 


HE extension of library serv- 

ice to rural districts through 

county libraries was the sub- 

ject of discussion at a con- 
ference called by the American 
Library Association in Chicago, 
March 26. Forty men and women, 
agricultural and educational leaders 
from all parts of the country, repre- 
sentatives of agricultural industries, 
the Library Extension Committee 
and the President and Secretary of 
the A. L. A. gathered around a big 
oval table at the Union League Club 
for an informal discussion. Among 
the agencies represented in addition 
to the A. L. A., were: 

United States Office of Cooperative Ex- 
tension Work— Bureau of Education; 
Federal Board for Vocational Education; 

American Farm Bureau Federation— 
Home and Community Department; 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; 

Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion; 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 

American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion; 

General Education Board—Julius Ros- 
enwald Fund; 

American Banker’s Association—Agri- 
cultural Commission; 

American Home Economics Associa- 
tion; 

American Farming; 

Rotary International; 

Kiwanis International; 

Woman’s Home Companion—Good Citi- 
zenship Bureau; 

Garrett Biblical Institute—Rural Com- 
munity Extension Service; 

Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin Colleges 
of Agriculture; 

Chicago Association of Commerce—Ag- 
ricultural Committee; 

-Illinois Chamber of Commerce; 

International Harvester Co.—Agricul- 
tural Extension Department; 

Armour & Co.; 

Montgomery, Ward & Co.; and 

Swift & Co. 

The presiding officer was J. O. Modi- 
sett, Chairman of the Louisiana Library 
Commission. President Eastman ex- 
pressed the greetings of the A. L. A. Brief 
talks were made by the new Commission- 
er of Education of the United States, Wil- 
liam J. Cooper, by John D. Willard of 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, C. B. Lester, Chairman of the 
Committee on Library Extension, Milton 
J. Ferguson, California State Librarian 
(just returned from making a library 
survey of South Africa) and Carl H. Mi- 
lam, Secretary of the A. L. A. Professor 
J. H. Kolb of the University of Wiscon- 
sin College of Agriculture served as lead- 
er for the informal discussion which be- 


¢ 
gan at luncheon and continued through 


the afternoon and evening. Every guest 
contributed the experience of his or her 
organization, Mrs. Sewell of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, for exam- 
ple, expressing the eagerness of the farm 
women for cultural advantages for them- 
selves and their children. Many practical 
offers of help were made. 

No formal action was taken at the 
Conference, as its purpose was dis- 
cussion. The Library Extension 
Committee, however, met in business 
session the next day, and expressed 
its own reaction to the conference in 
the following resolution : 

The interest evidenced by rural leaders 
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in conference, March 26, with the Library 
Extension Committee of the American 
Library Association, enforces the convic- 
tion: 

1. That the rural people demand equal 
educational and cultural opportunities 
with their urban neighbors; 

2. That this equality can best be had 
through the establishment of county li- 
braries adequately supported by public 
funds under trained librarians; 

3. That county appropriations for coun- 
ty library service must be supplemented 
and stimulated by state and federal aid, 
and, at this early stage of the movement, 
by gifts of individuals and organizations 
and grants from educational foundations; 

4. That demonstration county libraries 
in every state would prove the value of 
the service; 

5. That information about county li- 
brary service must be spread through the 
press, the farm journals, by exhibits and 
leaflets, by speakers and field agents; and 


Illinois Farm Population. 


does not have its share of 
Public Library Service 


Urban Without | 


765,588 
13,2% 


Urban With 


5,036,122 
86,8% 


Farmers With | Farmers Without 


54,469 1,346,821 
5.9% 96.1% 


Equalize 


Library 


Opportunities 


by estabLishing 
County Libraries 


—Graph Courtesy Extension Division, State Library 
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6. That all national and state agencies 
concerned with rural progress share the 
opportunity and the responsibilty for fur- 
thering county library development. 

Proceedings of the meeting are in prep- 
aration. 





Summer School. Why? Where? 

Many teachers are attending summer 
school this year. Are you? If so, where? 
It all depends, you say? Naturally. 
There are many excellent schools to 
select from and many considerations in- 
fluencing one’s choice. 

First of all, as teachers, you will want 
to attend schools that offer strong, sound, 
attractive professional work. Having 
decided upon the institution, next comes 
the selecting of particular courses. Choos- 
ing first some work in education in its 
technical sense and. trusting that swim- 
ming and hiking and sight-seeing will be 
added unto your program in proper 
amounts would seem to be the right pro- 
cedure. 

Our own five State and one city teacher 
training institutions all maintain summer 
sossions of from six to twelve weeks as 
do likewise the departments of education 
in the three great universities in Illinois. 
A number of the smaller institutions in 
the state conduct excellent summer work 
along both academic and teacher training 
lines, but the number and variety of their 
courses is very limited in comparison to 
the offerings of the universities. 

Though one need not go out of Illinois 
unless he wishes to get endless variety 
in summer educational work, many like 
to combine study with travel. If one de- 
cides to do this the circle of schools from 
which to choose is greatly extended. 
East, west, north, and south all have their 
allurements. Happy is he who finds the 
exact educational work he desires with 
the altitude, lake breeze, historic spots, 
salt water bathing, or what not to which 
for the moment he is partial. 

Going back to what was said at first 
then, it all depends. Having considered 
the different angles, make your decision, 
select worthwhile professional courses, 
do earnest conscientious work, and have 
a place in your program for recreation. 
One last suggestion is this: If the insti- 
tution of your choice has departments 
other than education, try a class in one 
of them. It will do you good for a few 
weeks to rub elbows and to match wits 
with some one besides immature pupils 
and people in your own line of work. 
The commerce, law, or engineering stu- 
dents will doubtless dub you “that school 
teacher,” but take no offense. Your pro- 

fession is what you and all of us make it. 
—wW. 





“For what a man has, he may be de 
pendent on others,—what he is rests with 
himself alone. What he obtains is merely 
acquisition,— what he attains is growth.” 
—Marden. 





Conservatism is the logical result of 
self-satisfaction and the possession of 
power.—Dean James E. Russell. 
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Education an Essential Public Function 


A Democracy Must Develop Human Resources; Costs 
Are an Investment, Not Current Expense 


S president of the College of the 

City of New York, an insti- 

tution with an enrollment of 

around 30,000, Dr. Frederick 

B. Robinson is well qualified to speak 
of education in and for a democracy. 
In an address in Springfield on 
March 22 before the South Central 
Division, the part of President Robin- 
son’s address relating to public edu- 
cation was substantially as follows: 

In a democracy like ours where all 
citizens share in shaping the social life, 
where each is guaranteed equality of op- 
portunity and required to find his own 
place in the community through compe- 
tition, there can be no doubt that edu- 
cation is an essential public function. The 
state must develop its human resources 
to the highest degree if it is to survive 
as a successful commonwealth. It must 
give each individual all the education 
he is capable of receiving and willing to 
get, unless proclaimed principles of jus- 
tice and equality of opportunity are mere 
cynical mockeries. Obviously enough there 
must be preparation for industrial serv- 
ice. Civilization rests upon an economic 
foundation. Men must be mentally and 
physically efficient in order to control 
the materials and forces of nature so 
that they will minister to the ever wid- 
ening demands of progressing civiliza- 
tion. In recent years marvelous advances 
have been made in all fields of technology 
and production; America as an industrial 
machine now has tremendous volumes 
of annual products and services to be en- 
joyed by her people. But the very suc- 
cess in the material realm brings with 
it problems of educating people in the 
management of their relations with one 
another and in the utilization of time 
and wealth for the promotion of individ- 
ual happiness. 

The individual must be taught to se- 
lect his industrial goals wisely, he must 
understand the necessity for diligent self- 
improvement, the conscientious adherence 
to honest service in production, and mod- 
eration in consumption. He must realize 
that with personal freedom in commerce 
and politics goes the obligation of fair 
play in competition, and he must cheer- 
fully abide by his bargains in politics 
and in trade. A free democracy looks 
to its citizens for loyalty, dependability, 
and efficiency, and the schools cannot 
evade the task of inculeating these ne- 
cessary civic virtues. On the c ier hand, 
each cit’zen may reasonably expect of 
his government guarantees of equality of 
opportunity, justice, protection, and fair 
play, and he himself must use his politi- 
cal strength to perpetuate these features 
in the government. Of course the whole 
field of citizenship training is very broad. 
The schools must pay increasing atten- 
tion to it and have fully in mind the 


thought thet in developing our human re- 
sources they must produce practical skills, 
adequate culture, spiritual aspirations, 
and good citizenship. 

The cost of education is a proper bur- 
den on society. It is the overhead expense 
of civilization as a going concern. Fail 
to meet it and civilization, like a doomed 
tree, will slowly die from the top down. 
All funds devoted to education constitute 
an investment and not a current cost. 
In a democracy it should, in the main, 
come out of taxes though there should 
be no intolerant prevention of education 
at private expense. By far the greatest 
element in educational cost is compensa- 
tion for teachers. It is false economy to 
underpay those who instruct, for the ablest 
and noblest should be drawn into the 
work and be maintained in comfort and 
respectability. The shaping of the future 
of civilization cannot be safely left in 
the hands of persons who are shabby and 
ashamed of their status among their fel- 
lowmen, 





St. Clair County School Leader 

William A. Hough, identified with pub- 
lic school wurk in St. Clair county for 
50 years, died at his home in Belleville 
on March 16th. He taught in rural and 
village schools, and served St. Clair 
county for three consecutive terms as 
superintendent of schools. His last po- 
sition, 1922-1924, was that of superintend- 
ent of Belleville city schools, which posi- 
tion he resigned on account of ill health. 

The interests of Mr. Hough were not 
confined to his own section, but were 
state wide in scope. He served as a 
member of the State Teachers’ Reading 
Circle Board of Directors, was an officer 
of the State Association of County Super- 
intendents, and was an enthusiastic and 
loyal worker in State and Division As- 
sociation activities. 





Lorado Taft, Lecturer 

The final lecture on sculpture given by 
Lorado Taft in Fullerton Hall, Chicago 
Art Institute, for the season, was deliv- 
ered on Sunday, April 14, at 5:30 p. m. 
These lectures, given free to the public, 
have been a feature for the past ten 
years, Mr. Taft giving generously of his 
time and of his inexhaustible fund of in- 
formation, that the gospel of art might 
be vigorously propagated in our midst. 
During the past ten years Mr. Taft has 
given these free lectures on the great 
sculpture of the world to one hundred 
and fifty thousand people in this one 
hall alone, which seats less than five hun- 
dred people. 





You must realize that it is all a matter 
of personal relations.— Woodrow Wilson. 
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Five Remarkable Tenure Records 


Teachers in Different Fields Honored as They 
End Long Terms of Faithful Service 


IFTY years of teaching without 
absence or tardiness due to ill- 

ness is the record of Miss Lucy 
Evans of the Moline city schools. 

Miss Evans was graduated from the 
University of Iowa in 1876 and taught 
for a year and two months in Iowa 
before coming to the Ericson school, 
Moline. In 1910 she was transferred 








MISS LUCY EVANS 
Moline City Schools 


to the Lincoln school in the same city, 
where she has since taught. Her fel- 
low teachers on January 19 honored 
her with adulation and gifts at a fif- 
tieth anniversary party. 

Though Miss Evans has upon dif- 
ferent occasions taken a leave of a 
few days to attend the conventions of 
the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution in Washington, D. C., she has 
never been absent because of sickness. 
This is a remarkable record in class 
room service. 

Mr. James E. Armstrong on Jan- 
uary 31 ended 44 years of teaching 
in the Chicago schools, during 38 of 
which he was principal of the Engle- 
wood high school. He retired on a 
tenure-of-position and pensioning 

which he was instrumental in 
having established. A demonstration 
on his last day at school showed the 
esteem in which he was held by both 
teachers and pupils. Mr. Armstrong 
has taught 48 years in all. 

Another remarkable tenure is that 
of Mr. Fred Militzer, who is teaching 
his 56th year in the St. Peter’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran school at Arlington 
Heights. His resignation, effective at 
the close of this school year, was re- 


cently accepted by a vote of the con- 
gregation. 

When Mr. Militzer began teaching 
St. Peter’s was a one-room school with 
90 pupils, and his salary was $25.00 
per month. More teachers were 
added and for 42 years he acted as 
head of the school and taught the 
upper grades giving instruction in 
religion in addition to that in the 
common branches. At present he is 
in charge of the third and fourth 
grades. 

A half a century of teaching in 
her Alma Mater is the record of Dr. 
Alice Winbigler of Monmouth Col- 
lege, who will retire in June with the 
title Professor Emeritus. The chair 
which she has held for over a quart- 
er of a century will hereafter be 
known as the Alice Winbigler Chair 
of Mathematics and be endowed. The 
1929 commencement at Monmouth 





DR. ALICE WINBIGLER 
Monmouth College 


will be called the Winbigler Com- 
mencement in her honor. 

The record of Miss Winbigler is 
unique in that with the exception of 
five days substituting for a friend 
in the city grade schools, her entire 
teaching has been within the walls of 
Monmouth College; also that in this 
half century of service on a college 
faculty she has never had a leave of 
absence nor has she enjoyed the privi- 
lege of a sabbatical year. Although 
she has traveled widely on two contin- 
ents and has taken advanced work at 
universities, she has done it during 
the summer months when Monmouth 
College was not in session. 

On March 3, Mrs. Agnes Rourke 
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Garretson completed 50 years of 
teaching in Logan county. ‘‘Her 
professional experience is....an epi- 
tome of the educational history of 
the county and state as she has been 
identified with and a part of every 
progressive movement during that 
time.”’ 

Mrs. Garretson received her first 
diploma at the age of 15 and began 
teaching in the rural school which 
she had been attending as pupil. 
After several years’ experience in 
various one-teacher schools in the 





MRS. AGNES GARRETSON 
Lincoln City Schools 


county she was employed in the Lin- 
coln city schools. She has been in 
this system continuously for 33 years, 
serving in the varying capacities of 
teacher, principal, and supervisor of 
manual arts. 

The March meeting of the Logan 
County Teachers Association was ded- 
icated to Mrs. Garretson, and appro- 
priate numbers on the program com- 
memorated her work; also the first 
week in March was a round of festi- 
vities in the Central school in Lincoln 
in her honor. Supt. D. F. Nickols 
writes, ‘‘Now that it is all over I 
feel that it was a very fine thing for 
Mrs. Garretson and an equally fine 
thing for the community, .... and fin- 
ally, it is a badge of distinction for 
the teaching profession.’’ 





There is no truer test of man’s qualities 
for permanent success than the way he 
takes criticism. The little minded man 
can’t stand it. It pricks his egotism. He 
“crawfishes.” He makes excuses. Then 
when he finds that excuses won’t take 
the place of results, he sulks and pouts. 
It never occurs to him that he might 
profit from the incident—Thomas Hdison. 
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Central and South Central Hold Meetings 


March Divisions Show Increased Enrollment; Strong Programs 


At All Sessions. 


HE Central Division, I. 8. 
T. A. held its forty-fifth 
annual meeting at Normal 
on March 21, 22 and 23. 
The total enrollment was 2,232, an 
increase of 500 over that of last year. 

The general sessions were addressed 
by able speakers carrying out the 
three-fold central theme of the pro- 
gram, ‘‘ Appreciation of self, appre- 
ciation of others, appreciation of 
God,’’ through health, social and 
nature study. 

Health as an objective makes impera- 
tive an adequate time assignment tor 
physical training and requires science 
courses properly focused upon personal 
and community hygiene, the principles 
of sanitation, and their application. 

The social studies are understood to 
be those whose subject matter relates 
directly to the organization and develop- 
ment of human society, and to Man as a 
member of social groups. 

Nature study is learning those things 
in nature that are best worth knowing 
to the end of doing those things that 
1aake life most worth living. 

For the Friday afternoon session 
the membership was divided into 
twelve sections. The programs at 
these sessions consisted of addresses, 
demonstrations, and round table dis- 
cussions. Music was a pleasing fea- 
ture of all meetings, section as well 
as general. 

Among the resolutions adopted the 
two following are of general interest: 

First, that this Association express its 
interest in and support of the move..ent 
favoring the thirteen months, four weeks 
calendar reform; 

Second, that this Association reaffirm 
and support the resolutions adopted at 
the December meeting of the [Illinois 
State Teachers Association as printed in 
the March number of the Illinois Teacher. 

Among several changes in the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws were the abol- 
ishing of the office of railroad secre- 
tary and the uniting of the offices of 
secretary and treasurer under the title 
secretary-treasurer. This official is to 
be elected for a term of three years 
and be paid $100.00 per annum. 

The following officers were elected : 

President, R. V. Lindsey, Pekin; vice 
president, Earl G. Stevens, Fairbury; sec- 
retary-treasurer, E. H. Lukenbill, Lin- 
coln. 

State committees—legislation, Arthur 
Verner, Peoria; appropriations, B. R. 
Moore, East Peoria; resolutions, T. H. 
Pease, Clinton. 

Executive committee—B. C. Moore, Eu- 
reka; Harry Iler, Peoria; Mrs. Laura 
Pricer, Normal. 


Business Transacted 


Nominating committee—E. W. Cavins, 
Normal; F. R. Isenberg, Pekin; 8S. A. 
Denison, Pontiac; Ralph Robb, Clinton; 
P. C. Kurtz, Bloomington; Anthony Mid- 
dleton, Peoria; Ruby Roush, Eureka; Min- 
nie Nollen, Atlanta; Fannie Spaits Mer- 
win, Manito. 

Auditing committee—Wm. B. Brigham, 
Bloomington; Bayard G. Alps, Havanna; 
I. M. Wrigley, Mt. Pulaski. 

Resolutions committee—Wm. A. L. 
Beyer, Normal; R. R. Kimmell, Washing- 
ton; E. E. Wacaser, Lexington. 

Delegates—May Porter, Clinton; Opal 
Marshall, Clinton; W. W. McCulloch, Pon- 
tiac; H. W. McCulloch, Chatsworth; EB. H. 
Lukenbill, Lincoln; Wm. B. Brigham, 
Bloomington; S. K. McDowell, Bloom- 
ington; Leilah Emerson, Bloomington; 
Guy W. Bedell, Carlock; W. A. Goodier, 
Bloomington; Monroe Melton, Normal; 
E. A. Turner, Normal; A. R. Smith, Hav- 
anna; E. R. Stowell, Peoria; Joseph Mur- 
phy, Peoria; Gertrude Reinhardt, Peoria; 
Imogene Talbot, Peoria; Chas. McMullen, 
Chillicothe; E. E. Downing, Elmwood; 
F. R. Isenberg, Pekin; L. R. Clark, Dela- 
van; Ward Grundy, Morton; H. L. Dyer, 
Eureka. 

Alternates— Fred Marshall, Waynes- 
ville; R. S. Toon, Farmer City; Darl Fish- 
er, Pontiac; Claude Pampel, Flanagan; 
Nelle Henry, Lincoln; C. E. Joiner, Le- 
Roy; Jennie Zolman, Bloomington; Anna 
Croskey, Bloomington; Bessie Hibarger, 
Normal; V. H. Condon, Bloomington; 
John Chiddix, Normal; Edith Atkin, Nor- 
mal; J. I. Lynch, Mason City; J. H. Mer- 
cer, Peoria; H. A. Hunter, Peoria; Elea- 
nor Watson, Peoria; Katherine Langston, 
Peoria; E. A. Hunt, Farmington; Clara 
Kellogg, Peoria; Anna Geisert, Pekin; 
Ada Young, Delavan; Bertha Getz, Mor- 
ton; Jacob Scheid, Eureka.—Zeta Merris, 
Secretary. 





South Central Division Meeting 
T= tenth annual meeting of the 

South Central Division, I. 8. T. 
A. was held at Springfield on March 
21 and 22 with an attendance of ap- 
proximately 3,000. The general 
theme of the meeting, ‘‘Serving a 
democracy’’ was carried out in strong 
programs in section gatherings and 
in general sessions. Exvellent music, 
varied in character added greatly to 
the convention. 

Governor and Mrs..Emmerson ex- 
tended the courtesy of ‘‘Open House’’ 
at the Executive Mansion to the mem- 
bers from 4:30 to 6:00 on March 22. 

Besides resolutions of local interest, 
one adopted was as follows: 

Third, that we endorse and support the 
legislative program of the State Teach- 
ers Association which is as follows: “In 
order to guarantee to all children a fair 
chance to get a good common school edu- 
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cation they should have at least 8 months 
schooling a year, (House Bill 307). But 
providing 8 months will do little good 
unless the children are present: there- 
fore they should be required to attend 
full time (Senate Bill 150, House Bill 247). 
But if every child is to get the full bene 
fit of 8 months regular attendance, every 
child must have a good, well qualified 
teacher (Senate Bill 113). Finally, if 
all children are to have schools main- 
taining these standards, the less able dis- 
tricts must have more state aid (House 
Bill 201). 

The roster of officers, committee- 
men, and delegates for 1929 is as fol- 
lows: 

Officere—president, H. J. Blue, Carlin- 
ville; vice president, Laura Tice, Mt. 
Sterling; secretary, Margaret Murphy, 
Carlinville; treasurer, C. A. Stevens, 
Springfield. 

State committees—appropriations, J. H. 
Gore, Petersburg; legislation, C. W. 
Evans, Decatur; resolutions, Frank 
Drake, Springfield. 

Executive committee—one year, O. P. 
Simpson, Taylorville; two years, Dwight 
McCoy, Springfield; three years, Wm. 
Harris, Decatur. 

Delegates—Esther Redmond, Mt. S<erl- 
ing; A. L. White, Hersman; W. L. Gard, 
Beardstown; M. M. Cruft, Virginia; Kath- 
erine DeLane, Pana; Lily Crites, Taylor- 
ville; Victor Hill, Taylorville; Wm. Shof- 
fler, Mounds; Sarah Clickener, Decatur; 
John W. Perkins, Decatur; W. Ear! 
Phelps, Decatur; Daisy Daggett, Decatur; 
R. S. Lundin, Staunton; F. L. Hoehn, Gil- 
lespie; Murray F. Batterton, Girard; 
Mrs. J. H. Haynes, Girard; Mabel Harden, 
Nilwood; C. R. McCorkle, Athens; E. B. 
Knight, Tallulu; B. F. Shafer, Jackson- 
ville; J. C. Mutch, Jacksonville; H. H. 
Vasconcelles, Jacksonville; W. B. Platz, 
Barry; Lawrence East, Springfield; 
Phoebe Jenkins, Springfield; W. E. Mau- 
pin, Springfield; Warren Page, Loami; 
Pat Sullivan, Illiopolis; Alice I. Mudd, 
Winchester. 

Alternates—Laura Barlow, Mt. Sterl- 
ing; Faye Dieterich, Versailles; Walter 
Buck, Beardstown; J. C. Harlow, Ash- 
land; Grace Monts, Pana; Jennie Wood- 
all, Taylorville; J. L. Brandon, Owaneco; 
Mattie Waddington, Decatur; Harold 
Jones, Mt. Zion; Dorothy McGlasson, De- 
catur; Mary Margaret Roach, Decatur; 
Margaret Romanus, Decatur; W. D. Wil- 
lard, Bunker Hill; Anna Johnson, Mt. 
Olive; Olive E. Wheeler, Plainview; 
Clyde Benby, Carlinville; Maxine Welsh, 
Carlinville; Geraldine Godbey, Green- 
view; Ewell Gerdes, Oakford; Anna Hop- 
per, Jacksonville; Jennie Crassley, Jack- 
sonville; C. H. Ausnes, Jacksonville; J. 
E. Alsup, Hull; Charles Kiser, Williams- 
ville; F. W. Smith, Pleasant Plains; Ros- 
coe Pulliam, Staunton.—Mary Margaret 
Roach, Secretary. 





The Turkish governmeut has recently 
required the use of a new alphabet to aid 
the people in learning to read and write. 
Beginning with October 1, it was required 
that all correspondence in Turkey must 
be carried out in the new characters. 
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Another Angle on School Costs 


We are told by some that we place 
too much store in education, that we 
too greatly exalt our schools, and 
particularly that we spend too much 
for them. To what extent is this 
true? 

Here is a man, the head of a fam- 
ily, whom we have in mind. During 
1928 this man had rendered to him 
a number of bills. One bill was for 
the protection of his family’s future 
through life insurance. It totaled 
$270 for the year. Another was for 
the family automobile. Its cost, in- 
eluding all items—depreciation, op- 
eration and repairs—was $1200 for 
the year. Another sizable bill came 
in for luxuries which he and the mem- 
bers of the family had consumed. 
The principle items covered were 
candy, ice cream and similar confec- 
tions, theatres, and tobacco. The bill 
for these luxuries came to $700. 

This man, we will agree, was 
pretty well off. He was wisely pro- 
tecting his family through life insur- 
ance. He was able to purchase $1200 
worth of automobile transportation. 
He and his wife and children were 
able to enjoy the luxuries of life to 
the tune of $700 a year. How much 
should such a citizen be willing to 
pay for the schooling of his children? 
If he expended $250 a year for this 
purpose would he be giving education 
too high a place in his scale of values? 

Answer this question as you will. 
The man described above is really 
Uncle Sam. If you will take the 
preceding figures and add seven 
zeroes to them you will have what 
Uncle Sam paid in 1928 for four 
important items of national expen- 
diture : 


Life Insurance........$ 2,700,000,000 
Passenger automobiles 12,000,000,000 
Certain luxuries............. 7,000,000,000 


Public education....09 2,500,000,000 

It is true that most families are 
not as well off as the one described 
above. Most families in 1928 were 
not able to spend $270 for life insur- 
ance, $1200 for automobiles, or $700 
for luxuries. But neither did most 
families pay as much as $250 a year 
for the schooling of their children. 
Speaking in averages, if a family 
spent less for the first three items, it 
spent proportionately less for educa- 
tion. It is the proportion which 
counts, not the actual amounts spent. 

Assume any kind of a family you 
wish. Take the figures given above 
and make your own divisions. Then 
look at your results and you will find 
that, on the average, every time we 
spend a dollar for schools we spend 
$1.09 for life insurance, $4.80 for 
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passenger automobiles, and $2.80 for 
articles clearly in the luxury class. 
What do you think about it? Does 
the cost of schools indicate we are 
placing education too high in the 
seale of values!—J. W. Crabtree, 
Secretary National Education Asso- 
ciation. 





Achievements by English Classes 

Three instances have recently come 
to notice of English classes that are 
achieving. One of these is a class 
in journalism in a small school. An 
account of this project was given 
in an article in the January number. 
The two others are described briefly 
here. A tenth grade English class 
in the E. I. 8. T. C., Charleston, 
studied, investigated, and wrote ‘‘The 
Story of Charleston.’’ The result of 
their work has now been printed as 
number 90 of the regular Teachers 
College Bulletins (see books received 
on the last page of this issue). The 
introductory note says ‘‘The whole 
was planned, carried out, criticized, 
and prepared for the press by the 
pupils themselves.’’ While the con- 
tent is necessarily of local interest, it 
is published as ‘‘a source of sugges- 
tion to other teachers for similar en- 
terprises, and also as a laboratory 
manual for criticism and proof read- 
ing by other classes.’’ 

A similar and yet different project 
was carried out by the members of 
the class in English Five, Oak Park 
High School. The plan began with 
the collection of facts about their 
clubs for use in their own school and 
evolved into a printed colume, Our 
High School Clubs, a Study of 
Extra Curriculum Activities in the 
Oak Park and River Forest Township 
High School. 

The preface, signed by the instruc- 
tor, Lura Blackburn, and by the 
twenty-four members of the class, de- 
scribes something of the process of 
the evolving, as the following quota- 
tion shows: 

The writing of the book was done co- 
operatively, as far as possible, with a 
great deal of class discussion at every 
step. The four general chapters with 
which the book opens were written by 
individual students, after each member 
of the class had prepared short papers 
on two or more phases of the subject. In 
each case the writers have made an 
effort to express the views of the entire 
group. To a certain extent they may be 
said to have expressed the views of the 
whole school, partly because some of the 
questions discussed were put before the 
school in a questionnaire. 

Four editors elected by the class criti- 
cized and revised the manuscripts and 
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the teacher did considerable editing. On 
the whole, her guidance of the undertak- 
ing and her editing of the manuscripts 
were similar to the aid offered by the 
teacher to any class working on a project 
in composition. Throughout the book the 
views expressed are those of the students 
themselves. 

An examination of the table of eon- 
tents gives an idea of the extent of 
the project. Seemingly the book is 
very complete except that all treat- 
ment of ‘‘athletics and those student 
activities that center around athletics 
are omitted, because ‘English Five’ is 
a one-semester course and it was nec- 
essary to limit the scope of the work 
accordingly.’’ 

The book proper is divided into six 
parts. Part One: A General View of 
Our Clubs, four chapters, preceded by 
a short foreword by Principal M. R. 
McDaniel. Part Two: Clubs for 
Boys, five chapters. Part Three: 
Clubs for Girls, five chapters. Part 
Four: Club Activities for Boys and 
Girls, four chapters. Part Five: Ac- 
tivities for All the School, four chap- 
ters. Part Six: Departmental Clubs, 
eleven chapters. 

The eight appendices consist of 
specimen programs and the constitu- 
tions of different types of clubs. 

The hope expressed in the preface 
that the volume ‘‘may be useful to 
teachers who are sponsors of high 
school organizations and to princi- 
pals and superintendents”’ is entirely 
justifiable.—W. 





Second Annual Home Planning 
Competition in Chicago High Schools 
More than 20,000 students of architec- 

ture in Chicago public schools made 

“plans of their future homes,” which 

were entered in a city-wide architectural 

contest, Superintendent of Schools Wil- 
liam J. Bogan has announced. 

Visualizing the high-school boy of to- 
day as the home owner of tomorrow, Al- 
bert G. Bauresfeld, Director of Technical 
Work in High Schools, described the 
school course worked out to assure that 
this boy will be an intelligent planner of 
his own home. 

The various drawings and models in 
this exhibiton will be on display in the 
Board of Education building at 460 South 
State Street for the three weeks be- 
ginning April 22, during which time the 
final awards of the best drawings in each 
class will be made by the central com- 
mittee of judges. 

This year the instructors of machine 
and mechanical drafting in the high 
schools have asked to have their pupils 
take part in a similar city-wide compe- 
tition of drawings. Adjoining the home 
planning exhibition one may see on dis- 
play a separate exhibit of drawings of 
machine parts and mechanical appli- 
ances. 
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According to Superintendent of Schools 
William J. Bogan, the exhibit is open 
to all, and the Board of Education hopes 
that a large number of parents wil! at- 
tend. 





Service Bureau Announcement 

The continuance of the office arrange- 
ments of the Service Bureau of State 
Teachers Associations with the Great 
Northern Hotel, which has _ recently 
changed management, depends upon the 
amount of business the hotel secures 
through the Service Bureau. The I. S. 
T. A. membership is informed that the 
Great Northern allows a reduction of 
fifty cents a day on any room in the 
house when the reservation is made 
through the Bureau. 





Approximately $5,000,000,000 is invested 
in school plants and equipment in the 
United States which lie needlessly idle 
one-third of the time. Not only do the 
plant and equipment remain idle for a 
large portion of the year, but the 
20,000,000 students and the million or so 
teachers and employes in the schools are 
forced to remain idle from three to four 
months out of each year. The economic 
waste involved in these items seems al- 
most incredible when considered from 
the: standpoint of the whole nation.— 
J. Catron Jones, in School and Society, 
June 9, 1928. 
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World Federation of sry Associations 
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TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Burope this Summer. Motoring to Italian 
HUl Towns, § Country, Fen- 








tainebleau. Cultured, competent leaders 
Fun. 28 years’ successful experience. 
$308 to $1,406 
Send for booklet 
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Y THE 
‘OF AMERICA- 


You have often promised yourself e real va- 
cation trip—a trip that is interesting from its 
start to the very end. Here is just that oppor- 
tunity. You'll see the Thousand Islands, the 
Adirondacks, Ausable Chasm, the Green and 
White Mts., Boston, Berkshires, New York 
City, Delaware Water Gap, Watkins Glen and 
Niagara—and you'll travel in America’s finest 
motor coaches. 


Send for descriptive folders 


HOGLE SPEARS TOURS 
at the Hotel Sherman, CHICAGO 








Everything NEW 
but its convenient location! 


From lobby to roof, the well-known McAlpin is 
Ww hotel—completely modernized—pro- 
viding the finest accommodations in New York. 
N , comfortable, modern furniture. 
NEW, luxurious carpets throughout— 
NEW, beautiful decorations. Bed reading lamps 


now a NE 


in every room. 


NEW, high speed, self-leveling elevators. 

A NEW type of courteous service ranging from 
quietly slipping the morning newspaper 
under your door to the iron-clad guaran- 
tee of the new management to completely 


satisfy every guest! 





Special consideration has been devoted to the ac- 
commodation and entertainment of tegchers visiting 
— York. Our Educational Department is es y 

ipped te render a complete service to teac 
or information address Bducational Depastanent 


—if registered, call Extension 
President 


381. 
FRANK A. DUGGAN 
and Managing 





Hear Ye! 


Other Gala Travel Parties 
by Train, Boat and Motor 
Everywhere East 


se te nat te 
and length of your vacation 


toAmerica’s HistoricShrines 
Broadway . . Quaint 
French Canada . . the Scenic 





Saguenay River . . and Pic- 
turesque os 
WHENEVER 
your vacation 
iit cenaesaaina East—Washingwon WHEREVE 
Philadelphia, Atlantic a ane New York, Bos Bos- you want to - 
ton, Quebec, Montreal scenic won- 
derlands and “ene Men «Loon Sten _ WHATEVER 
land voyages ofall cand’ cain ct price you want to pay 
entertainment and sports en route. there is a Drake 
Guienss sites every American Should = TODAY — mail the 
fromthe relaxation of these comfortable plea- coupon for complete 
from the change of scene and information 
Director Sauk ben builds new health and vigor. 








ROOMS WITH BATH 
FROM $3.50 PER DAY 


HOTEL MCALPIN 


Official Headquarters of Illinois State Teachers Associatic 
BROADWAY AT 34th STREET 





ENJOY —the perfection of service that has 
made the Drake and Blackstone Hotels of 
Chicago famous the world over— at out- 


UNITED TRAVELS, Inc. 


Founded upon a hotel tradition that treats the 
traveler as a guest 









cuunding hotels, on Amezica’s finest twaine— 
everywhere along the route Ae, 
CEDRAKE- COMPANY 432" 
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Discovering Chicago 
(By Bernice Dainard Gestie) 
Edna St. Vincent Millay has expressed 
a feeling common to all of us at this time 
of the year in her lines— 


My heart is warm with the friends I 
make, 
And better friends I’d not be knowing, 
But there isn’t a train I wouldn’t take, 
No matter where it’s going. 


And since the advent of the tourist 
third cabin, the word boat is often sub- 
stituted for train. However, for the mul- 
titude of us who, for varying reasons, are 
not crossing the watery main this season, 
there can be discovered real charms ac- 
cessible by train, or automobile without 
the intervening questionable delights of 
mal de mer. 

A teacher in Minneapolis last summer 
spent a delightful month discovering Min- 
neapolis’ twin, St. Paul. She packed a 
trunk, boarded a train to the city which 
she could have reached by a half hour’s 
ride on a bus, and took a cab from the 
station to the hotel, and proceeded as 
she might have, had St. Paul been two 
thousand miles from her home. During 
her month’s stay she did not call her 
friends in Minneapolis once but rather 
concentrated on the enjoyment of St. 
Paul’s library, recreational, scenic, and 
educational facilities. In wandering about 
the city, she added to her knowledge of 
Minnesota’s early history, saw some beau- 
tiful architecture in the churches and 
cathedrals, and discovered exceedingly in- 
teresting work done in a convent school. 

What this Minneapolis teacher did in 
her neighboring city might be done with 
profit by any of us in that neighbor-to- 
all-of-us, Chicago. Those who are plan- 
ning to go abroad later, those who read 
contemporary literature, those who are 
confined to small communities ten months 
of the year, can learn much of the vocab- 
ulary of cultured and traveled people of 
all nations by spending some time brows- 
ing around Chicago. Here one can find 
an internationally famous boulevard, a 
world-famous center of the packing indus- 
try, the longest street in the world, the 
scene of the world grain transactions, 
skyscrapers forty-two stories high with a 
spire of a church reaching above them, 
art collections numbered among the 
world’s best, libraries and museums hous- 
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ing literary, art, social, physical, and 
medical science references and source 
material, the finest system of parks in 
the country, a municipal pier giving a 
splendid view of Chicago’s skyline, two 
great universities and numerous other 
educational plants and a climate that far 
excels the Riviera in summer! 

Chicago, the third largest city in the 
world, having a population greater than 
each of 36 states of this country, began 
its existence as a corporate city with a 
population of 3,297 in 1835. Yet, despite 
its tender age of less than a century, it 
holds much of the lure of an old-world 
metropolis due to civic pride, industry, 
wealth, love of beauty and of learning, 
brought to it by its diverse of citizens. 
and the very differences of the heritage 

A bus ride north on Michigan Boule- 
vard will take one past the lions guarding 
the entrance of the Art Institute, along 
blue Lake Michigan by the Municipal 
Pier 3000 feet long built for summer rec- 
reation with its concert and dance hall 
and space for children’s amusements and 
giving the finest view of Chicago’s sky- 
line; across the Chicago River on the 
double deck Boulevard Link Bridge car- 
rying passenger traffic on the upper level 
and heavy trucking on the lower; past 
the Strauss Building with its thirty sto- 
ries above ground level and three below, 
with the “Bee Hive” on top, from which 
mellow Westminster Chimes strike the 
passing of the hours and quarters, and 
the observatory in its tower where 
through large telescopes one may see 
across the lake on clear days; in front 
of the Wrigley Building where reaching 
400 feet above the street is the clock 
tower surmounted by a silver spike 32 
feet high, and where the observatory 
above the clock is open to visitors; past 
the Tribune Tower built in Gothic style 
modernized into a skyscraper of cathedral 
beauty both inside and out. Farther up 
the Gold Coast is Lincoln Park where 
4,000 animals in the zoo are fed at 4:00 
p. m. every day, where tropical vegeta- 
tion is found in the conservatory and the 
botanical gardens give a gaily colored 
picture, where among other statues of 
internationally celebrated figures is the 
St. Gaudens Lincoln, where the lagoons 
provide boating, and other sports include 
golf, horseback riding, swimming, roque, 
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tennis, baseball, casting, and trap shoot- 
ing. Sheridan Road, which leads on from 
Michigan Beulevard, takes one past the 
campus of Northwestern University with 
its Shakespeare gardens near beautiful 
Patten Gym on into Winnetka past Amer- 
ica’s castles and palaces, the homes of 
the rich, into Ravinia Park where open 
air opera is given in the summer by opera 
stars from the Metropolitan and Chicago 
Opera Companies. In this delightful out- 
door wooded place, one who has an “L” 
fare and small coin for admission into 
the park may enjoy the world’s finer 
singing and drama. 
(To be concluded in the June issue) 





“Five Cents a Day” 


The following editorial from the 
New York Times, though more than 
a year old, is perennially apropos: 

Expenditures for public schools, as 
reported by the Department of Com- 
merce, seem large in the aggregate, but 
when they are reduced to the daily 
amount for each individual, even in the 
cities where the cost is relatively higher, 
the general average is less than five 
cents a day. 

At the price of a street-car fare these 
cities provide the instruction without 
which a republic can hardly hope to en- 
dure or a democracy to function. It 
might be reckoned as a form of insurance 
which a civilized nation maintains for its 
own collective protection. 

And it is of interest to note that what 
is spent yearly for this purpose is ap- 
proximately what is paid yearly by in- 
dividuals in life insurance premiums; for 
the total expenditure in 1924 for public 
elementary and secondary schools was 
87.32 per cent of the amount paid for 
insurance in that same year, though in 
the State of New York it was only 64.23 
per cent. 

If five cents per capita per diem seems 
a smallish outlay even for so essential 
a purpose as paying what Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, president of the English Board 
of Education, called “the eternal debt of 
maturity to childhood,” it seems even 
smaller when the total is shown to be 
only a little more than one-half of one 
per cent of the economic resources or 
tangible wealth of the states—or three- 
quarters of one per cent, if all schools, 
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TWO GIRLS FOR DIRECTING 
HOME TALENT SHOWS 


Due to enlarging our coaching staff we have open- 
ings to begin work in August. Contracts will be closed 
immediately. Those chosen must have clever per- 
sonality, nice appearance and college training. Dra- 
matic experience not necessary as we train you. 
Exceptional opportunity. All year work and good 
future. If you can qualify apply at once, giving age, 
experience, reference and recent photo. 


Universal Producing Co. 


Fairfield, lowa 
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public and private, are included—less 
than four per cent of the total yearly 
income and only 11.19 per cent of the 
accumulated savings deposits for all the 
states. 

Another comparison baced upon esti- 
mates made by the National Education 
Association (in 1924), shows that the 
total expenditure for public elementary 
and secondary schools is but 32.94 per 
cent of the amount spent in the same 
year for “certain luxuries”—these lux- 
uries being “soft drinks and ice cream, 
theatres, candy, chewing gum, tobacco, 
jewelry, perfumes and cosmetics.” 

This is not to say that because the 
school expenditures are so small a part 
of the total, tangible wealth and current 
income, or even much less than expendi- 
tures for “luxuries,” they are in every 
case justified; but the statistics do per- 
mit the broad generalization that the 
material resources of the nation as a 
whole—whatever may be true of certain 
areas—can easily provide for the pres- 
ent outlay, or even a larger one if effi- 
ciency requires. 

Moreover it is demonstrable that school 
expenditure increases the economic 
power of the country quite out of propor- 
tion to the contribution made by many 
other public expenditures which the 
very lack of souid education makes 
necessary.—New York Sunday Times, 
February, 1928. 





A BETTER APPLICATION PHOTO 
MAY MEAN A BETTER POSITION 


Then why take a chance? Why not ovens 
the best? Send any size will 
return it with 25 APPLI 


better than th nal for only $1. 
Prompt service, Quality workmanship, aad 
money back guarantee. 
ANSON WILLIAMS 
825 Westport Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 

















HURSTON fase 


224 $. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Average increase 134% in business 
2 years makes need for more 
Register now for best 

results, 
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It’s a Good Thing to Be Enrolled with a Member of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Write for Membership List to “N. A. T. A.,” 179 Whitehall St., Atlante; 120 Boylston 
Deseret Bank 


Boston; 
@ E. Jackson, Chicago; 


Bldg., Salt Lake City; 2161 Shattuck Ave., y- 













Superintendents, P ipal 

LBERT TEACHERS’ Teachers fe "Grades, High 
GENCY Colleges secure " semmnad 

535 nomitth As me Now Tork Coomen 5 op 
Peyton Building, Ww where. Best service. klet 


44th YEAR York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas free. 











—— WE PLACE YOU IN THE eae POSITIONS 
1ERS AGE? 
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ROC KY MI ater 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the W x Le J Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from ori; 25 y 3 $1.50. Copyrig! ted —s “How To Apply and 
Secure Promotion, with Laws of cation of Western States, etc, etc., etc.,” free te members, 
50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment ¢ card and information. 














Westward Ho! Alaska to New Mexico 


Normal and College Graduates needed. Enroll Now. Splendid positions, all departments. 
Huff Teachers Agency Member N. A. T. A. Missoula, Montana. 








TEACHERS 28 £AST JACKSON BLVD. 





to College 
SE Te es larg t of th og pr this 
Agency. Write for details Visit ws at the Cleveland tion, Booth 106 
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EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE ST LOUIS Me Se 








TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE 
FOLLOWING STATES: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 


Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Free enrollment. Prompt Service. 


Immediately y- 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Coico. 


MUTUAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


CLAUDE E. VICK, Manager, Lebanon, Ilinois 


Enroll Now For That Better Teaching Position—Send Us Y our Vacancies 








“The Old Reliable” 
CLARK-BREWER Agency 


47th Year 


You buy for ONE registra- 
tion permanent service of 
SIX Clark-Brewer Agen- 
cies, vastly enlarging your 





range of professional pro- 
motion. 











Cuicaco, 64 E. Jackson Bivd. 

New Yorx, Flatiron Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH, a. “eeote 
MINNEAPOLIS, G pa 
Kansas Cry, ve Y. Life Bldg. 
Spoxane, WasH., Ch. Comm. Bldg. 

Bay: for a ~ rris The Teach- 
er: enoy,” full o suggestions 
about Cd getting. 


h be hed 
APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50 piis‘uon'tors postion. Ail ened! boars 
demand it. Send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) eg ore with $1.50 and we will mail to 
=> day your order is received, reproductions, 24x3%, returning the ori un- 


farmed. Double Yaldere or mounts for meRULTZ STUDIOS, Bem eneae 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 33% 


CLINTON, IOWA Cc. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY 











CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN STATES 








We need experienced teachers for Blementary, High School 
LLIANA  sag.catire positions.” Personal and oficiont service, Forty 
Permanent membership in both offices. Fuli informa 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE fon'on reguest 
Ce-Op Building Champaign, Ilincis 


7. B. Colbert, President 
Ridgely Farmers Bank Bldg. Springfelé, Mlinecis 
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Keep abreast 
in your subject 


fudy cation are Story: Fellim y- 
chology,"” “Story ing 
ades,"* “The 


Some courses in Edu- 
in Primary 


Gri 
Rural Te Teacher's Prob- 
lems,”* “‘Study of 
pathic Children, ** “Meth- 
ods of Teaching in Elemen- 
tary Grades,”’ “The Junior 
High School Movement,”” 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,”’ ‘Educational 
urements,”’ etc. 


Begin any time 





Courses in 40 
pad com- 

ing credit 
towards a Bach- 
elor degree. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
Ellie Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











More Playgrounds— 
Fewer Accidents 


EEP the children off the 
K streets—give them good 
playgrounds with plenty 
of fun-making, muscle building, 
health developing equipment— 
and yours will be a town where 
accidents involving children are 
few and far between. 

For 21 years, Everwear Play- 
ground Apparatus has been 
recognized as the standard of 
quality. Built to withstand the 
abuse of after-hours rough- 
necks. Embodies every element 
of safety human ingenuity can 
devise. Playable as though the 
kids themselves had planned it. 

Send for Catalog No. 20 
which gives complete informa- 
tion. Lists 161 different mod- 
els and sizes of apparatus with 
which to plan your playground. 


The E. G. Yaeger Company, 
Inc. 


Peoria, Illinois 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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Decadent Art of Desk Carving 

The present day emphasis in education 
is on good citizenship, sought as an ob- 
jective, not only through texts and teach- 
ing but especially through the social train- 
ing of classroom, playground and school 
life generally. Prominent among the civic 
lessons contemplated in the curriculum 
is respect for public property. Instead 
of the old notion that public property be- 
longs to nobody, there has been substi- 
tuted a respect for it motivated doubly; 
first by self- interest, in that the pupil as 
a citizen is part owner; and second, in 
that the protection of community prop- 
erty is a responsibility of peculiar sa- 
credness to every citizen. 

The desk top, of course, is the tablet 
par excellence for edifying scholastic pos- 
terity in regard to the names and events 
which each school generation deems no- 
table and for giving enduring expression 
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WHY NOT 


get cellege credit and meet teaching re- 
quirements during Summer Session at 
Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois? Six 
weeks—June 17 to July 26. Write Presi- 
dent for Information. 











+ 
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PROTECT 
YOUR FURS 


In the Strongest, 
Most Modern 
Cold Storage Vaults 

in Illinois 
JOHN B. PROFITLICH CO. 


117 South Jefferson St. 
Peoria, Ill. 


Furriers for over 60 years 
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to mystic symbols of adolescent romance 
and imagination. It is also the most 
convenient and susceptible testing ma- 
terial for knife blades and a heaven-sent 
outlet for rebellious and pent-up energy 
which cannot be utilized in the monoto 








The above illustrations are reproductions of two 
desk tops recently received by American Seating 
Compa pe ky as size oqnare for replace- 


One was from a Southern University, 
= other from a Western College or Academy. 


nies of class work. The inscriptions and 
carvings of some of the old desk tops 
still to be found in school rooms and junk 
rooms tell a story of human strivings 
and aspirations no less vivid to those who 
can read them, though perhaps less co- 
herent, than do the hieroglyphs of Egyp- 
tian temples and monoliths. But modern 
life demands a less mystic method of 
recording the soul strivings of boys and 
nations. Chiseled hieroglyphs give way to 
government reports; and jack-knifed 
hearts entwined, to compositions on 
“What I can do for my school”. 

After all, is it reasonable to require 
respect for that which is not respectable? 
This is the gist of the matter from the 
standpoint of school administrators. Nei- 
ther buildings nor equipment can escape 
abuse by pupils unless they are kept in 
shape to command respect. 
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A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY 
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for Women Teachers Not Afraid to Work! 


Can you tackle a real job and see it through 


you smile at a trying problem and say 


Fees appar wees hee 
If she can, so can I”? Have you ambi 


and drive? If your seamen te “eal” wave nou podhdan the en~ undead 
inguweetin 950 to $73 « week all summer I —and more! neyo “ane Geatpeye 
teacher companions, interesting, dignified ng school lines that may lead to a 
permanent executive baying $4000 to > yearly. oe must have teaching 


position 
normal school polyps L pear Please write 
+ age, education, teaching and general experience, oe bow pee so 


Address : S. J. GILLFILLAN, F. E. COMPTON & CO. 














Dept. 40, Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
>< = — Oh OS —— Oh OS — OO << oOo 
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at 1 - 


MINNESOTA, the second larg- 

est State University, invites 
‘ou to attend its Summer 
ssion. 


SPECIAL INSTITUTES AND 
CONFERENCES 


Four netable features of diverse interest are 
being offered during the 1929 Summer Session 
as follows: 

The Fine Arts Project. A series of special 
lectures and demonstrations by artists of in- 
ternational prominence. 

A Conference on the Problems of the Small 
Town. A study of the various questions affect- 
ing the economic and social life of the small 
communities. 

A Symposium on Physiology and Biochem- 
istry. Headed by six of the world’s recognized 
leaders in physiology and biochemistry. 

A Symposium in Chemistry. Special lectures 
devoted to the progress being made in chem- 
ical kinetics and biochemistry. 


College of Education 
Extends Greater Opportunities to those de- 
siring to advance to Higher Teaching or Ad- 
ministrative positions. 

RBATION “In the heart of the Nation's 
Playground.” Under the direction of a full- 
time director, the University endeavors to give 
to those who attend the summer session every 
helpful recreational facility. Special lectures, 
dramatic performances of merit, concerts and 
recitals by competent artists, excursions to 
points of interest, outings, and athletic events 
are planned for the pleasure of summer session 
students. 

TERMS: ist Term June 18—July 27 
md Term July 20—Aug. 31 

For Complete Information Address 
Director of Summer Session, Box K 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
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A Reading Program for the 
Grades 


You Can Make No Mistake in Choosing 


THE 
CHILD-STORY READERS 


By Freeman, Storm, Johnson, and French 
Complete through the Sixth Reader 

They Provide 

Content 100 percent new 

Vocabulary selected on the basis of chil- 

dren’s usage in reading and conversation 

An easy means of grouping children hom- 

ogeneously for instructional purposes 

Systematic development of 10 specific read- 

ing abilities 

The proper proportions of work-type and 

recreatory content 

Interesting factual material organized 

around important main ideas 


Recognition 


This series was recently selected by the 
California State Textbook Commission for 
exclusive basal use in the first three 
grades of all the schools of that state. 


























































































































Write the publishers for information 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Chicago New York 



























EAsTMAN 
Classroom Films 


VITALIZE 
School Work 


Because of their content, their construction, 
and their manner of use, EASTMAN CLASSROOM 
Fiims arouse a healthy, questioning attitude in 
the pupil...an appetite for project work...a stimu- 
lation to further independent study. They VITALIZE 
SCHOOL WORK. 


These films embody teaching material that is inter- 
esting and of permanent value. Practical educators 
peers Sco it in such a way that it fits established 
curricula. At the turn of an electric switch this mate- 














A FILM LESSON ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


rial flashes on the screen in the classroom. Without a 
bteak in the lesson the topic under discussion is illus- 
trated, amplified, illuminated. The point is driven 
home with aforcefulness obtainable by no other means. 

By vitalizing established school courses—by fur- 
thering the existing aims of education—EastTMaNn 
CiassroomM Fits Bichon the highest function of 
the motion picture. 


EasTMAN TEACHING Fits, INc 
Subsidiary of 
EastMAN Kopak CoMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 


“It is a great thing for a child to hear the call of @ good book.” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 











No Books? 
Suppose there were no books! 
No books to read in cozy nooks! 
No books to fill the hungry mind 
And teach the art of being kind. 


No books to while an hour away, 
To link today with yesterday ; 
No books to charm us for awhile 
To bring a tear or lure a smile. . 


But there are books, praise God above! 
If we have books and we have love 
We can dispense with other things— 
’Tis books, not crowns, that make men 
kings. —Ina Brevoort Roberts. 





Summary of History of I. P.R.C. 


N THE annual meeting of the 
County Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation, in 1927, a committee was 
appointed to confer with the Illi- 

nois Pupils’ Reading Circle Board 
to learn the history and management 
of that organization. The committee 
consisted of August Maue, Joliet, T. 


A. Simpson, Waukegan, and C. E. 
Griffith, Toulon. At the meeting on 
December 27, 1928, this committee 
made a very complete report, showing 
the Pupils’ Reading Circle was first, 
1888-1892, a department of the Teach- 
ers’ Reading and its history after it 
separated from the parent circle. 

A recapitulation at the close of the 
report is printed in full as it shows 
that the organization has been man- 
aged successfully and has been a go- 
ing concern from the first. 


Managers 

1892 to June 6, 1893, E. A. Gastman, 
Decatur. 

1893 to December 28, 1894, J. F. McCul- 
lovgh. 

1894 to 1917, F. A. Kendall, 
ville 

1917 to 1918, C. A. Kendall. 

1918 to 1928, D. F. Nickols, Lincoln. 


Naper- 


Volume of Business 


Cash on hand, Dec. 27, 1890........ $ 2,390.24 
se 2,786.32 




















May, 1929 
Pe) | a | 
Be ea ae 18,828.10 
4 ae oe 17,739.11 
SE een $2,888.33 
1920 49,477.21 
Diplomas and seals issued: 
1895—Diplomas 464 
Seals . 57 
1937—Diplomas ...............--.--.-.--..<-- 29,268 
Ne 
Books sold: 
a 25,220 
eee ears 68,883 





Since it is a co-operative concern, 
the margin of profit in per cent, shows 
how the State has benefited. The de- 
clining scale runs 30%, 25%, 22%, 
20%, 17%, 15%. 

The prices are lower than in any 
other state. 

Mr. Nickols’ books are audited each 
year by Mr. Wm. E. White, statisti- 
cian of Supt. Blair’s office. 

(The report included the resolutions 
concerning the status of the Reading 
Cirele adopted by the City Superin- 
tendents’ Association, by the County 
Superintendents’ Association, and by 
the State Teachers Association. These 
resolutions were printed in the March 
Illinois Teacher, page 199.) 
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STRAYER-UPTON 
ARITHMETICS 





Parks 


Lower Grades 


Middle Grades 
Manual for Teachers 


Higher Grades 


The Outstanding Features of this Series are: 


I. Careful and exact grading of all work included 
for each book, each grade, and each topic. 


Il. Practical problems selected through a study of the 
actual computing business world. 


Ill. Clear cut explanations. 


IV. Particular emphasis on various modern teaching 
devices. 


V. Unusual attention paid to arithmetic language. 





CO. 
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LOOK TO GINN AND COMPANY 


for the newest and best in elementary-school books 





Atwood-Thomas—The Americas 


Tryon and Lingley Series 


Cordts—The New Path to Reading 

Pennell and Cusack—The Children’s Own Readers 
Smith-Luse-Morss—The Problem and Practice Arithmetics 
Jeschke-Potter-Gillet—Better English 





To be published in 1929 





The second book of the new series, “The Earth and Its People” 


New books for the fourth, fifth, and sixth years 


Andress and Brown—Science and the Way to Health 
A last book in the famous Andress Health Series 


Long and Coddington—Our Country 





Among books that are attracting attention are the new Buckingham-Osburn ‘‘Searchlight Arithmetics’’, 
the new Tryon and Lingley ‘‘The American People and Nation’’, Music Education Series, and Horn Learn 
to Study Readers. Write for circulars, telling when you plan to change books. 








GINN AND COMPANY 








Make This A Worth-While 


Vacation 


The joy of a trip abroad—glorious days at sea, in 
France, Italy, Germany—or, if you prefer, the benefits 
of summer school, and training for higher salaries. All 
these can be yours this summer, by taking advantage 
of the Household Plan. 


Borrow $50 to $300 at Reduced Rate 


The Household Finance Corporation will lend you 
the money you need on your personal note—no en- 
dorsers necessary—and you may take as many as 
twenty months to repay us. Our new low rate reduces 
the average monthly cost of a $100 loan to only $1.32 
when paid in twenty equal monthly payments. Other 
amounts from $50 to $300 in proportion. Each pay- 
ment on principal reduces the interest cost—you pay 
ONLY on unpaid balance, for actual time you keep 
the money. 


Quick — Confidential 


Simply call at our office with your teacher’s contract and we will 
hand you the money without delay. No fees or deductions of any kind. 
No inquiries are made of friends, relatives or the school board. Our 


faith in the honesty of teachers enables us to render immediate service. 


If inconvenient to call personally, use the coupon. Applications 
by mail will receive prompt service. 
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2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 








Household Finance 


Corporation 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 





Chicago, Room 1403, 22 W.M Freeport, 303 Tarbox Building 
wees! or Onto Joliet, 201 Morris Building 
308 Waukegan National Island, 410 Safety Building 
nee tae ed Neca Seri weiield. 1008 Myers Build 
502 ‘ ers Bui 
 ineins Rockfor ationa im: ots Cote “ le icing 





} ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE—Ie is understood this inquiry does 
j not obligate me to Or put me to any expense. 








| eae eae ee Amount I wish to borrow, Qaeccssmenie 
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} City I teach at 
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Committee Hearing 
(Continued from Page 265) 
that. I am pretty consistent. I don’t 
care if you make it $20,000,000. I'll vote 
for it. 

Voices—Have you had any understand- 
ing with the Governor? 

Mr. R. C. Moore—Very early in the ses- 
sion I called upon the Governor. He 
seemed in a very receptive mood and 
asked me so many questions that I was 
very much pleased with his understand- 
ing of our educational problems. .. . He 
was deeply interested. He didn’t prom- 
ise us anything but he did in substance 
say this: “I am not the Legislature... 
They are going to make the appropria- 
tions. Go to them with your arguments.” 
And here we are. 

Representative Lee—I withdraw my 
motion and let the amendment go to a 
vote. 

Mr. Mason—lIn response to this I can 
simply say that if $13,000,000 is not ap- 
propriated—if anything less than that 
is appropriated, you will then be running 
your machine not at capacity. If you in- 
crease it only to $10,000,000 it will be 70, 
80, and 90% but it will not run at capacity. 

Voice—I make a motion that this bill 
go to a subcommittee. I simply say that 
if we can’t get $13,000,000 then we must 
compromise. But I am for $13,000,000; 
se don’t worry about me. 

Voices—No. We want «ction now. We 
know what we want. 

Voice—I want to say to you first and 
foremost that I believe in economy, but 
this next generation, our boys and girls, 
let’s give them what they are entitled to. 

Representative Elred—I just want to 
say that I too believe in economy. This 
administration is trying to do everything 
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that it can to bring about a greater 
economy. I think the very last place in 
the world where we should begin with 
economy is to begin with our schools. It 
seems that we really can hang our heads 
in shame to know that Illinois, in com- 
parison with the other states, is way 
down at the bottom of the list that con- 
tributed the least. Let’s economize in 
every other place except for the school 
children. 

Representative King—Mr. Chairman, I 
havo listened very carefully to what has 
been said in reference to the school ap- 
propriation and I have reached the con- 
clusion—-and I have not just reached it at 
this hour—that sometimes we attempt 
economy that after all isn’t economy. 
When we start economy by way of cut- 
ting off the children’s educational facil- 
ities we are simply increasing our bur- 
dens. We may have to pay in the 
building and erecting of asylums and 
penitentiaries for the boys and girls that 
are coming on. 

I know what it means to be deprived of 
an education. ! was 16 before I had so 
much as fourth grade schooling. It was 
perhaps the making of me, hut others it 
crushed. The lack of educational facil- 
ities and the hard knocks and struggles 
are necessary to make some people but 
those very things will destroy others, 
and they in turn will rise up and destroy 
the State. I am for the full amount tnat 
is asked for by these people! 

Representative Bruer—The Legislature 
has been appropriating $8,000,000. They 
are willing to appropriate $10,000,000. 
The men who are looking after the finan- 
cial interests of the State say that they 
can increase ii to $10,000,000. You all 
know they were trying to hold the appro- 








NATURE STUDY AND 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


By ALICE JEAN PATTERSON 











Grades I and II, for Teachers —............. a Fs 
Grade III, Pupil’s Text, Cloth Bound .... ao oP .80 
Grade Ill, Workbook . et on ae 
Grade IV, ‘Pupil’ s Text, “Cloth Bound... 80 
Grade IV, Workbook 1 ee 
Grade V, Pupil’ s Text, Cloth Bound . catalina 
Grade v, Pupil’s Text, Paper Cover . i 
Grade v, Workbook ” 40 
Grade VI, Pupil’s Text, Cloth Bound 96 
Grade VI, Pupil’s Text, Paper Cover .76 
Grade VI, Workbook 48 





Science for the Junior High School—Ready in July 


Ask us to tell you about this series of books. 


Normal, illinois 


| 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Pubiishers 
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priations down to where they were two 
years ago. Now then the men at the 
head of the finances’ of the State are 
perfectly willing to increase this appro- 
priation 25%. 1 do not believe you can 
accuse them of being unfair and using 
economy in the wrong place. 

Representative Roe—You talk about 
economy. This is what has happened in 
the school situation in this State. We 
have got to raise some more money. Leg- 
islation is continually being passed. Now 
there is a bill in that has been advanced 
to third reading; I wasn’t for it. It re- 
quires almost a University degree before 
you can teach a common country school. 
And there’s another bill in here—I don’t 
know whether it ought to be the law or 
not—requiring an eight months’ term in- 
stead of a seven months’ term in the 
country school. Those things together 
with others are going to increase the ex- 
penses of conducting the schools. We 
have got to do one or the other. We've 
got to cut down on some of those other 
bills or we've got to raise the distributive 
fund bill to a great amount. 

{This member of the Genera! Assembly 
bas certainly not informed himself on 
the provisions of Senate Bill 113, certif- 
ication of teachers. What the bill does 
provide is that beginning elementary 
teachers after July 1, 1929 must, aside 
from passing an examination, be high 
school graduates, or the equivalent; and 
after July 1, 1931 must have one year of 
advanced training.] 

Voice—Who sponsors those bills, Mr. 
Roe? 

Representative Roe—It is the Teachers 
Association—not the taxpayers. 

Voice—They are going to kill the goose 
that leid the golden egg. I agree with 
Mr. Bruer that if it was not for the fact 
that they will railroad these bills through 
that are going to increase the cost of 
maintaining the schools then we would 
not need so much of an appropriation for 
the state school fund. I have always 
been for the increase and I’m for this 
increase—to assist the community where 
the tangible property is being over-taxed 

Representative O’Neill—I have been in- 
terested in this cause through several 
sessions, and I want to say this to the 
committee. I want to ask them if they 
cannot adjust their program of economy 
so they can still take care of this appro- 
priation as asked for. 

Chairman—The motion made by Mr. 
Bruer is that we amend this House Bill 
so that the amount will read $10,000,000 
instead of $13,000,000. 

Roll call was taken and the vote 
was announced as 15-15, and was de- 
clared lost. 

Then Mr. Lee’s motion to report 
bill out favorably carried 28-1, the 
one negative later being changed to 
affirmative—M. W. and H. W. 





There is hardly anything in this world 
that some men cannot make a little 
worse and sell a little cheaper, and the 
people who consider price only are this 
man’s lawful prey.—Ruskin. 
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THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
By DE GROAT, FIRMAN, and SMITH 
A scientifically constructed series of arithmetics based 
on the most important investigations and the leading 
courses of study. The IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS de- 
velop a mastery of the subject by means of: 
Simple, complete, process development one step 
at a time. 
Exercises and drills accurately built on the best 
scientific standards. 
Clear explanations in simple language. 
Child problems and life situations. 
Varied tests, progressive, diagnostic, and self rat- 
ing, with remedial drills. 
Complete development of reasoning through 
problem solving. 

The IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS have already been 
adopted for use in such leading educational centers as 
Philadelphia, Washington, Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Rochester, and in hundreds of other school systems 
throughout the country. 

They stand the test of classroom use. 
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Iroquois Textbooks 





Set New Standards 


OUR SURROUNDINGS—AN ELEMENTARY 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
By CLEMENT, COLLISTER, and THURSTON 

The most teachable General Science text on the 
market. The definite recommendations of the Fifth 
Yearbook of the N. E. A. were followed through- 
out. The subject is carefully unified to insure easy 
mastery on the part of the student. Each chapter con- 
tains a motivated introduction, a cor vlete summary, 
fact and thought questions, interesting projects, valuable 
outdoor observations, and a list of carefully selected ref- 
erences. Groups of General Thought Questions at regu- 
lar intervals throughout the text provide the only 
system for cumulative review ever incorporated into a 
General Science text. In addition the simple style, the 
clear explanations, the interesting subject matter, the 
exceptionally fine illustrations, the full and useful index, 
and the most complete glossary in any General Science 
text make this book a favorite with teachers and pupils 
everywhere. 





HOME GEOGRAPHY—Grade Three 
PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS—Grade Four 
By G. R. BODLEY 
These new books in geography supply all that is needed for third and 
fourth grade geography. Through the medium of simple, vivid descriptions, 
well worded questions, interesting projects, and map work, the pupils learn 


to enjoy geography as they learn it. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Atlanta Dallas 


New York Chicago 

















HAVE YOU CONSIDERED— 





THE DECIDING FACTORS—in determining your attendance at 
SUMMER SCHOOL? 


OFFERS THESE 


Best climate in Amezica for 
summer study — always com- 
fortable. 


Large faculty of efficient in- 
structors— supplemented by 
outstanding educational lead- 
ers from other institutions. 


One of the finest educational 
plants in the west — fully 
equipped for your needs. 


Located amid mountain 





UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


scenic wonders—near national 
parks and playgrounds. 

An institution of personal 
service which will meet your 
approval—if you give it a 
chance. 

Science courses in their nat- 
ural setting—at summer camp 
in Medicine Bow Forest, Col- 
umbia University cooperating. 


Instruction in summer camp 
—board, lodging, fees, one 
thousand miles automobile 
travel—all for $135. 


“Summer Camp” 
Combine Recreation and Serious Study in the Heart of the Rockies 


at the 


COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


First term—June 17 to July 24 
Second term—July 2 to August 30 
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The Rural School 


L. W. Hacker, Contributing Editor, Normal, Illinois 
“Let us dedicate one page of The Illinois Teacher to rural education.” 








Training Teachers for Rural 
Schools 

HE Report of the N.E. A. Com- 

mittee of Twelve on Rural 

Schools (1897) said that “Nor- 

mal schools do not reach down 

and take hold of the rural schoois.” 
They recommended high schvol training 
classes for the purpose of training rural 
school teachers. The foliowing states 
accegted the recommendations, Wiscon- 
sin, 1899; Minnesota, 1903; Nebraska, 
1907; Vermont, 1910; Arkansas, Iowa, 
North Dakota and Oregon, 1911; Maine 
and Missouri, 1913; and Ohio in 1914. 
By 1925 approximately half of the states 
were employing some form of teacher- 
training in the high schools. The work 
was usually done in the senior year or 
during the first year after graduation. 
Many objections have come up concern- 
ing this form or type of teacher training. 
Some states have abandoned the policy. 
It has been said frequently that the 
money spent on high school training 
classes would support another state nor- 


mal school. lL. D. Coffman said, “As they 
have given and are giving great and 
good service to the state, of course no 
one could wish to supplant them, except 
by other training institutions which are 
already clearly better.” 


County Normal Schools 

In five s.stes (Michigan, Ohio, North 
Carolina, Virgina and Wisconsin), we 
find the County Normal School as a so- 
lution of the problem of supplying teach- 
ers for rural and village schools. County 
superintendents say that the students 
from county normals are deficient in their 
academic knowledge. E. P. Cubberley 
remarks that, “They and the district 
system of school organization and ad- 
ministration go well together.” Mich- 
igan had 1200 such students enrolled in 
her county normals in 1929. 


Junior College Possibilities 
An institution which has grown up be- 
tween the four-year teacher college and 
the high school offers possibilities of 
large usefulness as a_ teacher-training 





of Illinois. 


Discussion: (10 minutes). 

Discussion: (10 minutes). 
Bailey of Macomb. 

Discussion: (10 minutes). 


Discussion: (10 minutes). 


Grote of Macomb. 


of Normal. 
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RURAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Illinois State Teachers Colleges 
Faculties’ Meeting 
April 12 and 13, 1929—Springfield, Illinois 


General Theme: Rural Education at the Five Teacher Training Institutions 


PROGRAMME 
Friday, 2 to 5 P.M. 
The Curriculum. 
Rural Training Schools. 
Conduct of Student Teaching. 
The above topics presented by a representative from each institution. 
(Limit: 10 minutes) 
DeKalb—Miss Mildred Burke. 
Macomb—Miss Watson. 
Normal—L. W. Hacker. 
1. Lesson Plans and Lesson Planning for Rural Schools. (20 minutes.) 
Miss Bessie I. Hibarger of Normal. 


2. Educative Seatwork. (20 minutes.) Miss Annis Clark of Normal. 
8. Meeting Individual Needs in Rural Schools. (20 minutes.) D. L. 


4. To What Extent Should the Rural Training System Minister to the 
Community? (20 minutes.) 


Mrs. Maudella Bayless of Normal. 


Saturday, 9 to 11:30 A.M. 
1. What the Rural Curriculum Should Be. (30 minutes.) Miss Carolyn 


2. The Proposed Bills for the Larger School Unit. (30 minutes.) Asst. 
State Supt. U. J. Hoffman, State Department, Springfield. 
3. Rural Education at the Cleveland Meeting. (30 minutes.) L. W. Hacker 


Discussion of the following suggestions: 
1. How can conferences with our rural student teachers be managed ad- 


2. Shall the Rural Education Section be merged with the Education Section 
for one or both meetings? 

3. What steps can we take to forecast a long time program for a better 
solution of Rural Education? 
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institution. The junior college might 
well offer a two-year teacher training 
course for rural and elementary teachers, 
and thereby supply the training in which 
some teachers colleges have Ilittie inter. 
est. Ten to forty per cent of the junior 
college enrollment might be expected to 
look to teaching as a career at the end 
of one or two years of training. The 
chief objection to training rural teachers 
in junior colleges is that such institutions 
are usually located in cities and city 
trained girls do not care to teach in 
rural districts as long as other types of 
employment can be had. The sociology 
of rural life may be studied from a text, 
but actual experience in the country is 
very helpful. 





Other Solutions 


There is a growth of rural departments 
in teachers colleges and a greater naun- 
ber of students are pursuing such courses 
with profit unless too many faculty mem. 
bers are unfriendly to the cause. 

The larger school unit will improve 
school administration and supervision. 
It will abolish the small, isclated, and 
inadequately financed rural and village 
schools, thereby creating a type of school 
which will be more attractive to teach. 
ers. The certification and salary laws 
should put a premium on adequate ani 
continued professional preparation for 
rural teaching. The teacher of the un 
graded rural! school needs to understand 
the technique of a greater number of 
grades and her duties include those of 
administration as well as classroom ip- 
struction. As soon as the preseut weak 
ness is realized by the organized farmers 
we can expect greater demands from ou 
state teacher-training institution. 








Second National Model Plane Meet 


More than 300 model airplane builders 
from every corner of the United States, 
will exhibit their models in the Second 
National Meet to be held in Detroit on 
June 20-22 for the National Aeronautic 
Association by The American Boy Mags 
zine. Manual training teachers all over 
the country are writing in to League 
headquarters, American Boy Building, 
Second and Lafayette Boulevards, De 
troit, Michigan, and are receiving model 
airplane information and instruction for 
their enthusiastic pupils. 

Entrants in the scale model contests 
do not have to come to Detroit—they can 
compete by mail. Contestants in other 
events, however, are looking forward to 
the three days of the tournament, for 
they will be crammed full of fun and ip 
struction. 


















Goin’ to the Dogs! 
My grandpa notes the world’s worn cogs 
And says we're going to the dogs, 
His grand-dad in his house of logs, 
Swore things were going to the dogs, 
His dad among the Flemish bogs, 
Vowed things were going to the dogs. 
The caveman in his queer skin togs 
Said things were going to the dogs. 
But this is what I wish to state— 
The dogs have had an awful wait. 
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George Peabody College 
For Teachers 


Nashville, Tennessee 


The largest Graduate School in the 
South, Mississippi Valley and Southwest. 38 
states and 7 foreign countries are represented 
in the student body. 


CALENDAR FOR 1929 


Spring Quarter: March 21-June 7 
Summer Quarter: June 10-July 19 
July 20-August 26 
Fall Quarter: September 26-December 20 


Its resources are devoted to the higher 
training of teachers. Its function is to give 
the most thorough equipment possible to the 
leaders in all phases of public education in 
the Nation. 


Write the Recorder for Catalog 











A Success! 


Now Used with Gratifying 
Results by Nearly a Million and 
a Half Pupils 


Since the Lennes Test and Practice 
| Sheets in Arithmetic were published 
| their sales have practically doubled 
. each year. 


Straight Thinking 


“THE LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE 
SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC have been used 
for the past three years in our school 
throughout grades two to eight. We find 
them excellent as time savers, eye savers, 
and for developing ‘straight thinking’ and 
accuracy in Arithmetic.” 


School Principal, Chicago. 


Your school deserves the best. 
Write for further information. 


Laidlaw Brothers 


Educational Department 


2001 Calumet Ave. 133 First St. 36 West 24th St. 
Chicago San Francisco New York 
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Why not Europe this 
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August or September?... 
The Cunard Cabin Way invites you! 


Late Summer and eariy Fall a glorious season 
in Europe! There’s more freedom abroad. The 
rush season is over and life is less crowded. 
Paris always seems more French... the 
Black Forest pines more fragrant ... the lakes 
of Lombardy more colorful and Shakspere 
Land more giamorous and restful. Begin 
your vacation on a Cunard Cabin Ship! 
With three sailings a week and the choice of 
seven European ports to land at, seventeen 
great Cunarders link unsurpassable ocean 
comfort with moderate cost. Splendidly 
equip staterooms, generously propor- 
tion decks and public rooms, enticing 
food and canteo—all proclaim the world- 
known Cunard standard of Cabin Travel. 
And on all these ships are very bright and 
surprisingly comfortable Tourist Third Cabin 
accommodations. Rates: Cabin $145 up... 
Tourist Third Cabin $102.50 up. 








CUNARD 
LINE 


® 


See Your Locai Agent 


THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE 
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Illinois Congress of 


(Parents and “I[eachers 


M t P. Van Pelt, Contribu Editor 
meget Peet eee 








P. T. Congress Approves House 
Bill 201 


HE Illinois Congress of Par- 

ents and Teachers held their 

annual convention in Mat- 

toon, April 17, 18, 19. In 

her address as president, Mrs. H. W. 

Whitten, Carthage, stressed the 

thought, ‘‘It is not for my child or 

for your child, but for all Illinois’ 

childhood that the Illinois Congress 

of Parents and Teachers is con- 
cerned.’’ 

The first action of the three day 

convention bore out Mrs. Whitten’s 


statement. The Congress came to 
order at 2:00 o’clock Tuesday after- 
noon, April 17, the same hour exactly 
of the hearing before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations on the in- 
creased state school fund bill. The 
assemblage immediately took up con- 
sideration of resolutions supporting 
the measure, adopted them, and wired 
its action to Springfield. 

The message was received by Chair- 
man Tice while the hearing was in 
progress, but in the hurried conduct 
of the meeting it was not presented 
to the committee. 
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The text of the resolutions follows: 
Mattoon, Illinois April 17, 1929 

Hon. Homer J. Tice, House of Represen- 

tatives, Chairman of the Committee on 

Appropriations of the Fifty-sixth Gen- 

eral Assembly of the State of Illinois. 
Springfield, linois. 

“Whereas, the Constitution of Illinois 
specifically requires that “The General 
Assembly shall provide a thorough and 
efficient system of free schools whereby 
all children of this State may receive a 
good common school education;’ and 

Whereas, with the small amount of aid 
afforded the schoel districts from the 
state common school fund at the present 
time, many of the poorer school districts 
though they tax themselves to the legal 
limit are unable tc provide schools of 
sufficiently high standard to give the 
children of the district a fair atart in 
life; and, 

Whereas, this handicap is not only a 
serious drawback to the children them- 
selves but it means a slowing up of the 
progress of the State; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we, the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers in couvention 
assembled, representing 121,009 members 
in the State of Illinois, do hereby unan- 
imously endorse House Bill 201 sponsored 
by Representative Waller, providing for 
an annual fund of $13,000,000 to be dis- 
tributed by the State to the school dis- 
tricts as provided by our school laws. 

And we earnestly petition the Appro- 
priation Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to recommend this $13,- 
000,000 appropriation which we feel is so 
necessary to the present welfare of the 
children and to the future welfare of 
Illinois.” 

The above resolution was adopted 
April 17, 1929. 

(Signed) Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig, 
Vice President of the 
Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 
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Summer School in Camp 
at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 


July 1 to August 3, 1929 
Courses in Physical Education 
Diploma given for Summer Work 
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American Gymnastic Union 
401 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ADOPTED for exclusive use 


by the State of GEORGIA 


THE TRIANGLE 
a" ARITHMETICS 


AUTHORS 
BRUECKNER 
ANDERSON 
BANTING 
MERTON 


Published in both a 

three-book edition 

and a six-book edl- 
tion 


Supplemented 
with a Work Book 
for each grade 





“A new series with features which 

make traditions look like ox-carts 

in the presence of automobiles.” 
—Journal of Education. 


Send for illustrated literature 


623-633 5S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2.1 
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The Exclusive Choice 
of the 


Illinois State Teachers Association 


In Chicago THE DRAKE is the As- 
sociation’s official choice. Its delightful 
location by Lake Michigan and its ac- 
cessibility to all places of interest com- 
bine well with its refined and luxurious 
atmosphere. Excellent cuisine, cour- 
teous service and brilliant social activ- 
ities make THE DRAKE attractive to 
teachers stopping in Chicago. 


Special discounts for extended stays. 


Write or wire for reservations 
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ToOwRISET ™ 
to EwuROPE 


The nonchalant atmosphere—therein is the secret 
of the popularity of this class of ocean travel with 
students. They revel in the social freedom it gives. 
They cherish the continental atmosphere that per- 
vades the salons. 


To them Europe is a necessity. They're inordinately 
proud of European experiences—to them finding a 
rare and inexpensive first edition in the book stalls 
along the Seine is more to be desired than finding 
gold. Of course, traveling Tourist Third Cabin on 
our ships costs so little that it makes the most meagre 
allowance seem double... and permits of extra dollars 
in their pockets, over there. $184.50 (up) round trip. 


In our fleets we offer you a choice of such famous 
liners as the Majestic, world’s largest ship, Olympic, 
Homeric, Belgenland, Lapland, etc.—and two remark- 
able steamers, Minnekahda and Minnesota, that 
carry Tourist Third Cabin passengers exclusively. 


Accommodations are reserved exclusively for Amer- 
ican vacationists—the sort of people you will enjoy 
traveling with. 














WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


The 
DRAKE 
North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 


Address International Mercantile Marine Co., Tourist Third 
Cabin Dept., 180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago., IIl., 
our offices elsewhere or authorized agents. 
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LaSalle Board and Teachers 
Hosts to Neighbors 
The Domestic Science teachers, assisted 
by twenty-eight grade pupils, entertained 
at a luncheon in the Campbell Art School, 
the Boards of Education and the Super- 
intendents of Oglesby, Peru, LaSalle, 
and the five LaSalle City Commissioners 
Wednesday evening, December 19, 1928. 
It was a unique undertaking, which 
entailed much work and no little respon- 











Active Bodies 


stimulate brain activity andimprove 
the quality of classroom work. That 
is why leading educators believe 
so firmly in well-equipped play- 
grounds which afford opportunity 
for diversified play. They encourage 
a wholesome alertness of mind and 
body, and are a tremendously im- 
portant factor in playground and 
classroom discipline. 


Louden Playground Equipment is 
designed for the safety, health and 
happiness of the children under 
your care... and for the result- 
ant benefits that touch every phase 
of your school activities. 


You will find the Louden catalog 
interesting and helpful. May we 
send you a copy? 


Louden Playground 
102 Broadway : : OTTAWA, ILL. 
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sibility. The La Salle Board of Education 
initiated the movement and defrayed all 
expenses. It was in the nature of an 
official opening of the Fresh Air room, 
established to care for underweight tuber- 
cular inclined children of the La Salle 
Public Schools. During the meal music 
was furnished by the Grade School Or- 
chestra, after which Mr. William F. Con- 


frey, President of the La Salle Board — 


of Education, welcomed the assembled 
officials and spoke of the inspiration and 
insight into educational affairs which he 
obtained at a recent meeting of the IIli- 
nois School Board Association at Urbana. 
He then called upon Mr. James D. Walsh, 
who very ably officiated as toastmaster. 

Supt. N. M. Mason of Oglesby spoke 
of the advisability of varying the course 
of study so as to attract and hold more 
of the boys nd girls who had completed 
the eighth grade, but who were not in- 
terested in the ordinary academic work 
and yet were too young to be regularly 
employed. 

Supt. A. H. Karn of Peru, who had re- 
cently established a Kindergarten room, 
spoke very enthusiastically of the interest 
taken in the project. He recited several 



































EDUCATORS OF ILLINOIS 
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Teachers! 

You are invited to get acquainted with 
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HUMAN INTEREST 
LIBRARY 


6 VOLUMES 

Over 2600 pages 

Over 2600 illustrations 
The new and different and better ref- 
erence work. Produced in 1928 after 
five years spent in making. Over 70 au- 
thoritative editors and contributors. 
Classified by subjects for maximum use- 
fulness. Double index for easy refer- 
ence. Extensive bibliographies. 


Already well 
into the second 
large edition. 
Learn about it, 
without rs 
tion. Send for 
FREE BOOK- 
LET today. 


THE 
MIDLAND 
PRESS, 


T 
use the material in owr 
books. 





(4-page illustrated descriptive catalogue 
with Table of Contents of books, sent 
on request 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Educational Books 
Since 1838 


67 West 44th Street, New York 
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interesting stories, illustrating the naive 
frankness of children of that age. 

Supt. J. B. McManus spoke of the fresh 
air room which had been recently opened 
by the Board of Education in conjunction 
with the Hygenic Institute. The board 
provided a teacher and two rooms, one 
for study and another for sleeping. The 
anti-tuberculosis society provided regular 
Eskimo suits for teacher and pupils, 
twenty cots and blankets for the sleeping 
room. Dr. Ailes of the Hygenic Institute 
was made sole judge as to when a child 
should be admitted or discharged from 
the fresh air room. He also prescribed 
a menu for the mid-day lunch of the 
pupils. This lunch is prepared by the 
assistant domestic science teacher, and 
served in the domestic science room at 
12:15. At 12:30 the pupils repair to the 
sleeping room, where they rest and sleep 
for one hour. So far they have shown 
a gain in weight of one pound each 
month. They have also shown a marked 
improvement in their regular school 
work. 

Prin. T. J. McCormack spoke of the 
educational advantages of gatherings of 
that character and hoped that more such 
meetings might be had, so the superin- 
tendents might discuss with the boards 
the many problems seeking solution by 
educators. He also spoke of the neces- 
sity of the co-operation of the city schools 
in providing the necessary training for 
cadet teachers in the junior college. 





Teacher—“You remind me of Quebec.” 
Soph.—“Why?” 
Teacher—‘It’s built on bluffs.”—Ex. 





Teacher: “Where is the capital of the | 


United States?” 
Bright Lad: “In Liberty Bonds!” 
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THE SUMMER SESSION 
at the University of Illinois 
June 17 to August 10, 1929 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 




















Accountancy Journalism 
Agriculture Latin 
Art and Design Law 
Astronomy Library Science 
Athletic Coaching Mathematics 
Bacterio'ogy Mechanics, Theoretical 
Botany m... Applied 
Business Organization UBSIC 

and Operation Philosophy 

Physical Education 

Chemistry for Women 
Economics Physics 
Education Physiology 
English Political Science 
French Psychology 
Geography Sociology 
German Spanish 
History Transportation 
Industrial Education Zoology 





All courses are on a university basis and will be received 
by the University as credit toward graduation. Two Sum- 
mer Sessions equal in credit one semester. Summer 
Session offers unusual opportunities for teachers to secure 
work which will increase their efficiency. This work may be 
applied te either the Bachelor’s or Master’s degree. 


For Detailed Announcement Address 
CHARLES EB. CHADSEY, Director, Summer Session 
104 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 






















erry Pictures 


In May and June when your pupils may be a bit 
tired of school work, interest them in becoming 
familiar with the world’s great paintings. 





School in Brittany Geoffroy 
Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 

TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 

Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children, 
or 25 Historical Subjects, Size 54%4x8, or 50 for Children, 
Size 3x3. 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 

Three Cents Each for 20 or more. Size 7x9. Send $1.00 
- = Common Birds, with a very brief description 
of each. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
Size 22x28 including the margin. $1.00 each for two or 
more; $1.25 for one. Send $2.00 for Feeding Her Birds 
and Sir Galahad. 

Hand Colored Artotypes, Same size as plain Artotypes. 
$1.50 each for two or more; $2.00 for one. Send $3.09 for 
the two named above, or Blue Boy and Spring. 


Catalo 


gues 
Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page Catalogue, 
with 1600 miniature illustrations. 
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Around and Across 
AMERICA... 


8,000 miles of travel pleasure at moderate rates 


fame has spread—this trip around and across America. 
Once you've taken the journey you'll know why—it has 
every advantage of a summer vacation in the mountains, 
at lake or seashore, or even in the country—for it includes 
them all... 


To board a luxurious Panama Pacific liner, the new S. S. 
Virginia or S. S. California, largest steamers ever built 
under the American flag, or the popular S. S. Mongolia, 
where you'll meet interesting people—enjoy an unusual 
social life—indulge in sports on board including swimming 
in open air pools. Imagine sailing down the Atlantic— 
stopping at Havana—then through the glorious Panama 
Canal and up the coast to golden California, San Diego 
(Coronado Beach), Los Angeles or San Francisco—back by 
train to home. 


This trip has everything to offer you. Two weeks on a great 
ocean liner cruising over breeze-fanned waters. Ideal for 
rest or for vigorous enjoyment of life in the open. Sight- 
seeing at fascinating foreign ports, a visit to California and 
home across the continent with stop-overs at points of in- 
terest along the way. Get out of the old rut this summer 
and have a vacation brimming with variety, interest, thrills. 


Reduced Summer Rates 





FIRST CABIN TOURIST 

Round Trip $350 (up), including berth and meals on $225(up)Round 

steamers and fare across continent. Steamer may be Trip, water and 

taken in either direction. Choice of rail routes and rail. $125 (up) 
horized st One Way $250 (up). One Way. 





ALL EXPENSE INCLUSIVE CRUISE TOUR 
to Colorado, Yellowstone, Cali- 
fornia, Panama and Havana— $460 


ASK FOR FOLDER 


fonoma facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
or any authorized steamship or railroad agent 
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Books Received 


World Book Company, 2126 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago: 

The Teacher Outside the School. J. 
Frank Marsh, Secretary State Board of 
a West Virginia. 234 pages. 

Directed Oiwics Study, a Student's 
Workbook in Community Civics. J. Wes- 
ley Foote. The workbook is organized 
in accordance with the modern Unit Study 
plan. 154 pages., $0.76. Discount in quanti- 
ties. 

Directed History Study Series. C. C. 
Scheck and M. A. Orton. May be used 
with any basal text in sixth to eighth 
grades. Book One, $0.52 cents. Books 
Two and Three $0.56. Each book con- 
tains outlined maps, new-type tests, study 
directions, and space for notes. 

The Century Company, 353 Fourth Ave. 
New York City: 

Major Problems of Democracy. Seba 
Eldridge and Carroll D. Clark. Prepared 
1. in secendary schools. 585 pages. 

.80. 

Ellis Publishing Company, Commercial 
Textbooks, Battle Creek, Michigan: 

Rapid Calculation Ezercises, Team and 
Accuracy Tests. Charles R. Hill, B. C. 8. 
and Eldon C. Geyer, A. B., A. M. This 
work-book, arranged as a perforated pad, 
consists of 20 team tests, 10 accuracy 
tests, and 150 progressive practice exer- 
cises. 

Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York: 

Biology Experiment Sheets. Shelley 
R. Safir, Ph. D. Full set of 90, bound in 
board covers, $0.75. Looseleaf $0.65. 
Each experiment separately, in packages 
of 500, at 1% ¢ a sheet. 

U. 8. Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C.: 

Requirements for Graduation, Bulletin, 
1928. No. 21 Carl A. Jessen, Specialist 
in Secondary Education. 24 pages. $0.05. 

Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Education. 1926-1927. Bulletin, 1928. No. 
22. Prepared in the Library Division, 
John D. Wolcott, Chief. 162 pages. $0.25. 

The Commonwealth Fund Division of 
Publications, 578 Madison Avenue, New 
York: 

Serving the Child in Fargo. Part 
Three of the Fina! Report of the Fargo 
Demonstration. Bulletin No. 9. 127 
pages. 

Women’s Educational Union, 264 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston: 

Thrift Education through School Sav- 
ings, Based Chiefly upon Boston Eaperi- 
ences. Report No. IV, Co-operative re- 
search by Simmons College and the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. Paper bound. $0.50. 

National Educational Association, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Can the Nation Afford to Educate Its 
Children? Research Bulletin of the N.E.A. 
Vol. VI, No. 5. 36 pages. Bulletin includes 
list of Research Bulletins previously is- 
sued and index to Volume VI. 10 pages. 
Single copy this issue $0.25. 

Eastern [Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston: 

The Use of Modern Poetry with Chil 
dren. Florence E. Gardiner, training 
teacher, third grade, E. I. 8. T. C. Teach- 
ers College Bulletin No. 94. This pamph- 
let of 28 pages is for free distribution to 
teachers. 

University of Illinois, Urbana: 

How Pupils Solve Arithmetic Problems. 
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Walter 8. Monroe, Director. Bulletin 
No. 44, Bureau of Research, College of 
Education. 32 pages. $0.25. 


Investigation of Warm-Air Furnaces 
and Heating Systems. Part III. Arthur 
C. Willard, Alonzo P. Kratz, and Vincent 
S. Day. Bulletin No. 188, Engineering 
Experiment Station. 82 pages. $0.45. 

Loose Leaf Education Inc., 40 S. Third 
St., Columbus, Ohio: 

The Progress Book Series Study and 
Work Books for Improving Individual 
Abilities. The set includes My Progress 
Book in Latin, No. 1; French No. 1; 
Reading for Beginners; Reading No. 1; 
Reading No. 2; English Grade 4, Part 
1; English No. 4, Part 2; English Grade 
7—Part 1; English Grade 7—Part 2. 
Others are in preparation. These are from 
64 to 72 pages each in paper binding, 
they are individual work books with a 
variety of exercises including both drill 
material and ability tests. $0.25 and 
0.35 singly and discount in quantities. 


American Education Press, Inc., 40 8. 
Third St., Columbus, Ohio: 


Weekly Texts for Classroom Use. This 
graded series of current events texts in- 
clude; My Weekly Reader, for grades 2-4; 
News Outline, grades 5-7; Current Events 
grades 6-9; World News, grades 9-12; 
Looseleaf Current Topics for Civics, 
grades 9-12; Current Literature, for Eng- 
lish, grades 8-12; Current Science, grades 
8-12. Single subscriptions range from 
$0.50 to $1.25 per school year with dis- 
count in clubs, for class use. 

State of Virginia, Division of Printing, 
Richmond, Virginia: 

List of Books Approved for the Public 
School Libraries in the State of Virginia. 
Prepared by Mr. C. W. Dickinson, Jr., 
supervisor of school libraries and text 
books. 264 pages. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., 
Boston: 

Mother Goose Book, a Work and Play 
Book for Silent Reading. Emma Miller 
Bolenius and Marian George Kellogg. The 
book is illustrated in colors and gives 
definite directions of “Something to Do” 
with each rhyme. 128 pages. $0.68. 

National Illiteracy Crusade, American 
Red Cross Bidg., Washington, D. C.: 

Mother’s First Book. Cora Wilson 
Stewart. A first reader for home women 
by the organizer of the famous “Moon- 
light Schools” in Kentucky for illiterate 
adults. It will be sent free of charge to 
all those who pledged themselves to use 
it to liberate an illiterate mother. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York: 

The Story of Eastman Classroom Films. 
An 18 page illustrated pamphiet sent 
free upon request. 

Office of Superintendent of Schools, La 
Salle County, Ottawa: 

Important Facts about La Salle Coun 
ty, INinois for Grammar Grade Pupils. 
W. R. Foster. Mimeographed booklet. of 
16 pages and a printed map of the county. 

The Midland Press, Chicago: 

The New Human Interest Library. Six 
volumes: The Child and His World, 
Stories of Science, Great Industries, Our 
Country in Romance, Around the World, 
Leaders of All Times. A new reference 
work for grade and high school ages. 
Has many distinguished names among its 
contributors, and is attractive in appear- 
ance; ever 2,600 pages and over 2,600 il- 
lustrations. A bibliography and an in 
dex in each volume. Cumulative index at 
the end of the sixth volume. 
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